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by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Britain should invest £60 million in 
supercomputers over the next five 
years to keep university researchers 
abreast of international scientific com- 
petition. . . 

This ambitious recommendation 
comes from a working party on future 
facilities for advanced research corn- 


drug companies. It says the limited 
access to advanced computers when 
opportunities for use are expanding is 
creating a desperate situation. 

The new investments proposed are: 
• a new machine from Cray Research 
- the leading American manufacturer 


other centres, costing £16.5 million; - 
• beefing up the existing acacemic 
computing network, JANET, with 
high-speed trunk lines and local area 


high-speed trunk lines and local s 
networks, at a cost of £6 million. 


As interim measures, the report asks 
for a second current-generation Cray 

t ^ i i Art j nn 


of supercomputers - to be installed at 
the Rutherford Laboratory in 1987, 
cost £15 million; 

• a second new Cray, or equivalent, 
when the next step-up in power is on 
offer, around three yean later, costing 
£20 million, and a rolling programme 
of new purchases thereafter on a 
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facilities for advanced research com- 
puting reporting to three funding 
bodies - tne Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils, the Computer 
Board for Universities and Research 
Councils and the University Grants 
Committee. 

There are only two supercomputers 
- defined as the fastest machines 
currently available - in Britain for 
university users, one each in London 
and Manchester. They are rapidly 
being overtaken by new generation 
machines up to 10 times foster. 

The new report, from a group 
chaired by Professor John Forty of 
Warwick university, says progress in 
many important research programmes 
is being hindered by poor access to 
high-power number eruncliing. And 
the group warns that big investments in 
new machines overseas, especially the 
United States, may lead to British 1 
researchers falling behind in areas 
where they now lead the field. 

Important applications of the Fastest 
machines include quantum physics, 
nuclear physics, protein crystallogra- 
phy, astronomy, oceanography nml 
climatology, and simulations for en- 
gineering design. 

The report also points to increasing 
scope for industnnl applications in 
aerospace, energy, electronics, car nnd 


processor at the University of London 
Computer Centre, and says the ABRC 
should earmark £2 million next year to 
buy time on a more powerful machine 
run by Cray itself 10 service a super- 
computer bureau In the UK. 

The whole programme would be 
overseen by anew Advanced Research 
Computing Advisory Body, reporting 
to the ABRC through a director. 

The recommendations bring science 
policy advisers souarely up against the 
problem of funding large capital in- 
vestments when the Government’s 


three-year cycle; 

• a five year programme 10 provide 
less powerful advanced computer at 
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Four architecture schools face the axe 


vestments when tne Government’s 
spending on research is losing value. 

The Forty report argues that super- 
computers are relatively cheap for the 
power they offer, and are cost-effec- 
tive in serving many users. But the 
group emphasises the cost of its prop- 
osals is beyond the means of individual 
research councils or the Computer 
Board. It calls on the three main 
funding bodies to adopt a national 
policy to meet the new demands. 

The working party found strong 
demand for access to supercomputers 
from all scientific disciplines, and says 
most scientists and engineers see com- 
putation nnd information science as ail 
essential complement to experiment 
and theory. 

Future Facilities for Advanced Re- 
search Computing. Published by the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council, Polaris House, North Star 
Avenue, Swindon. 



Police escort a student off the Witwatersrand campus 


Violence at peace demo 


by Carolyn Dempster 
A peaceful demonstration by 1,500 
University of the Witwatersrand stu- 
dents in protest against the state of 
emergency declared by the South 
African authorities turned into a 
violent confrontation with police ear- 
ly tills week. 

After a midday protest meeting 
held indoors on Monday, students 


students 


staged a march and were met by riot 
police on the perimeter of the Johan- 
nesburg campus. 

According to witnesses, the stu- 
dents, when faced with the human 
police Chain barring their path, sat 
down and displayed peace signs. 
After issuing a second order to 
disperse, police barely allowed the 
students to stand before charging, 
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by John O’Leary 


Three polytechnics and one university 
will lose tneir schools of architecture if 


ity would he asked to close one of its 
four schools at Central London, North 
London, South Bank and Thames 
Polytechnics. 
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the recommendations of a report re- 
leased this week are implemented. 
Two further mergers are suggested in a 
plan to cut intakes to architecture 


In Scotland, Edinburgh University 
would be asked to consider collabora- 
tion or a fall merger of its school with 


courses by more than 18 per cent. 

Queens University, Belfast, and 
Huddersfield and North East London 


. Juries would cease recruiting 
students to Part 1 courses in 1986 ana 
to Part 2 courses not later than 1989. 
The Inner London Education Author- 


lion or a fall merger of its school wun 
that at Edinburgh College of Art. A 
similar merger between Strathclyde 
University and Glasgow School of Art 
would be considered as part of a 
further review of provision in 1987. 

The report has been produced by a 
five-man joint working party 
appointed by the National Advisojy 
Body, the University Grants Commit- 


tee and the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. It was established early this year 
after another transbinary group, 
chaired by Lord Esher, recommend 
cuts of 15 per cent in Part 1 courses and 
30 per cent in Part 2 to match estimated 
job opportunities. 

The new group, whose task was to 
put forward a detailed distribution of 
places, has varied the totals sllghtiy. 


on Tuesday. Professor Taber reas- 
sured students that the stateof affairs 
had already progressed “too far”, 
and announced a general assembly 
which was due to be held today. 

A second demonstration march 
narrowly avoided a repetition of 
Monday's events when student rep- 
resentative council president Grant 
Rex approached the waiting body of 
riot police to explain that the protest 
was peacefal and would only be 
stagea for on hour. A small bomb was 
planted In a basement lift In the 
university’s administration block, 
exploding at 3 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning. Nobody was Injured and no 
one immediately claimed responsi- 


uslng whips and tear gas to scatter 
the crowd. Forty students were In- 
jured and eight were arrested. 

At least one of the students, Flroz 
Cacholla, was punched and beaten 
before being bundled Into the back of 
a police truck. 

Following the clash, a second pro- 
test meeting, attended by nearly 
2,000 students and addressed by the 
university vice chancellor. Professor 
Karl Tober, was held on the campus 


and 700 for Part 2 (20 per cent aown on 
present recruitment but 30 per cent 
below the expected peak in two years 


Wits students have pre-empted the 
university general assembly and cal- 
led their own. Mr Rex has remarked 
on the Increase of involvement an the 

E art of white students, most of whom 
i the past have adopted an apathetic 
and distanced approach to overtly 
political protest action. The composi- 
tion of student gatherings over the 
past week - 60 per cent black and 40 
per cent white - was an encouraging 
sign of the rise of non-racialism on 
campus, he said. 
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Fears of a decline in Britain’s research 
output are contradicted by the latMt 
figures on our share of world scientific 
publication. 
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versity shows our contribution to the 
world’s scientific literature levelling 


world b scientific literature levelling 
off in 1981 and 1982, after a steady faB 
m the 1970s. However, the SPRU 
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authors caution that this may only 
temporary. 

A paper published yesterday in 
Nature follows up a report from SPRU 
last year which gave figures for Bri- 
tain's share of the research papers 
recorded in a database maintained by 
Computer Horizons Inc for the US 
National Science Foundation. 

.The first report was based on figures 
bom a constant set of 3,000 journals 
between 1973 and 1980 - and showed a 
“top of around IQ per cent in the 
overall share of papers from British 
scientists. The figures have been wide- 
fy cited in science policy debates this 
. year as evidence that research funding 
J* too low to maintain Britain's sefen- 
fific^standing. 

* new paper, by John Irvine, Ben 
G,Tim Peacock and Roy Turner, 


by Adriana Caudrey 
It is possible to obtain a degree 
whlle-you-wait from North West Lon- 
don University for £150. The transac- 
tion, conducted in the front room of a 
suburban house in Kilbum, North 
London, lasted just one hour. 

A colleague and I posed as pmspee- 
tive “students’'. Our academic sales- 
man OKU 8 Dr Sydney Lawrence, who 



order similar to the Freemasons, and 
he was Grand Muter. 

Asked whether the university had a 


Royal Charter - which is required of all 
British universities and is granted by 

.i n_L. kn Mnirl that tkn 


This list would be added to extensive 
paperwork he kept on his students, 
and would also be stored on computer , 
he said. We then had to invent a title 


the Privy Council - he said that the 
Royal Knights of Justice fulfilled that 


for a research thesis. We suggested 
Jnvce. but it was clear that Dr Lawr- 


Royal Knights of Justice fulfilled that 
function. 

We told Dr Lawrence that one of us 
wanted a degree in order to teach 
English abroad, but hud failed the 


wesi j-uiiuun uimiw— " , 

suggests a connection with Lon don 
University, that is not MfWrajrt. 


exams at a bona fide university. We 
needed the qualification without de- 
lay. Dr Lawrence told us that a degree 
from his university would help a 


U DrL^wrenccissued oneof us-who 
assumed the name 
Nolan - with two degree certfirafos 
for a bachelor of arts in philosophy, 

specializing in Engli * iSfSStSp 
were printed on ‘'special parrame nt , 

and eStoKd 


Part of the scroll of “North West 
London University”, motto ’Dum 
Vlvamns Vlvemus*. 


ive employee to secure a job 

Because It had international standing. 
He laughed at the suggestion that an 
employer might not have heard of it. 

Thelastitution had been in existence 
for 75 years and was founded by his 
father, he said. There was a connection 
with London University, he claimed, 
but would not be drawn as to what this 
was. 

Dr Lawrence promised that he 
would vouch for his new graduate if he 
received a call from a prospective 
employer. But be said that to do this 
convincingly he would need us to reel 1 
off a few subjects we would have 
studied during our "course". 


U One certificate stated the instant 
graduate bad submitted alheds en^ 

Sed “James Joyce and his part in insu 

M This title was fabricated on 


airing a membership number, en- 
closed in a plastic holder. 

Dr Lawrence - sometimes known as 
Commander Dr Sir Sydney Lawrence, 
or as Minister of Justice - told us 
initially that the credentials would wist 
£300. On learning we had brought £150 
cash and conld afford no more^ he 
■ accepted this. 

The remainder would be paid out of 
. ftfielr charitable funds, he fold us “I 
st* uke 'to help people. He said that the 
charity, associated with the university, 
was the Roval Knights of Justice, an 


Joyce, but it was dear that DrLawr- 
ence had not heard of him , because he 
asked “just Joyce?" 

First Dr Lawrence offered us a 
degree from the College of Applied 
Science, London but we explained we 
wanted a university degree. We wens 
in luck, he told us, because he hap- 
pened to have some papers “ready to 
go out" to another student, and we 
could have those. 

He said we needed papers that had 


already been signed by thecommssion- 
er for oaths, and by the rematrar, one 
Lord Bishop Ramsay DD. This Ram- 
say’s first name is Maiachi, not to be 


confused with the former Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Dr Lawrence told us that some of 
the upstairs rooms were used for 
"advanced studies", and also Freema- 
sons’ lodge meetings. In one of the 
. rooms he showed us a leather book fall 
of colour photographs of teeth. These 
■ were examination papers for the de- 


ntistry students, he said. He claimed 
that this was a four-year course. . 
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] ^SSS”r!! ae P 0 ™ 1 ” of thc Gov- 
emmenr. They concluded that these 

pohcics were therefore far from S 
ducJve to wealth creation. This is u 
controversial position, but it doeVnn? 

xar 11 - 

Sfs® 

3 deification 

fnr « market as - the wo "der cm3 
!° r 0 . U j *p° nomjc and social ills is 

ly reem d in M h riCCt mechanisn,s certain 
iy seem to have some efflcacv in ti,,. 

for “ lMSI hundred 

years. And more recently, feral least 


andnomk-ally sanctioned infliiciice of 
market forces has left us in u situation 
m winch millions of potential vvnilih- 

nm?.v 7 "E T nhl V 10 fiHd »«V oppor- 
tunny to deploy their enterprise' ami 

frihS? *? . ,hc P rodllc, «‘»n and dis- 

nn i "f a 8 ° 1 . k,s and services that 

nre needed A pnma fade case for a 
entka! analysts and tcnchinc or ihe 
winders of unaided market rainim 
allocation, one might think. 

Linder these circumstances I would 

r^n V rCnie y w ? rncd lhnt th « ideal iza- 
SSSSpte forces, espoused by the 
present Government and by Professor 


#i incir inf tm- 
iffS. Hi! 0 - arC!,s of ,ife m which their 
WhhfeVil’h 0 Sl> % !he . ,cnst * unproven. 

anything S mighl&ffi “ f 

lhc »" *JE« - 

Yours sincerely 

michae l j. williams, 

59 Ouccns Rond, 

Thames Dillon, Surrey. 
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Pillow talk 

nm . 

Radio Eireann bon, “ for 

sound of Laurie Tallw hv'If lhe 

admission still in k! 5’ b / tl* ° w n 
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Library 

spending 

Haw sir - -n... ** 

J}** article of 

n ESS^J 1 ^ ^as! 

t I’ert oil university librs™^ 
n,,h - ornm‘;;iE mana ^^ 

thnt period'; 8 CX * ,Cnd " u « fcll^ 
Hie ui n ?jiv"Tnli briiric i ^aintaiKda 

the -P-diturebynb^^ 

In!- r . nrifl,i ? n in ,ibr »ry cosh a 
ieir 

en. cns(s o i|h atIOn n . olber MM 
of conirncms scnsibfyo^ttei 

‘ ,=ssis^S 

wasEba 

ihim they were In 1981. 

* ours fnitlifully 

ARTHUR DAVIES. 

- Li bra nan, University or Lams* 
Chairman of SCONUL's Mia 
C omnmticc on Recurring Etpai 

: Slr * T L*ure should be taken Jnevafe 
ing the M ONUL statement abodi 
eilect of automation on stafhi 
university libraries. * 

If my own library is any euidj.d 
imul mi junior assistants hasemat 
tHicn lightened. However, ray bait 
fcchncinl services, who once w 
nuist i if his time directing lhe mil 
me caialoguing department, now (ft 
nunseir spending between halfaudu: 
inirus of his time on computer relcd 
•u'IiviIich, including discusstoKiw 
new .software, attendance at ptoq 
vouinilllees, discussions with amjai 
rej»s mid derailed study of Ihefiltft 
ture. 

Hccuusc of the puce of ehanp.n 
nave lifted the burden from ouryonif 
people, ami are employing fewera 
Uivvn, und are imposing much ham 
nurilcrih on our senior and mostop» 
Mve nrofcssionidN. Tlic benefits to oa 
readers have been substantial: (hens 
in ivriiis of youth uncmploymcDial 
■senior level tension has wen raj 
consulerahle. 

Yours sincerely, 

NORMAN W. UESWICK, 

Libra nan. 

University of I-ondon, 

Institute of Education. 
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Poor relatic 

Sir . - i recently attended 
conference in the United S 
vvas . for Ihe topic, the print 
cnee of the year, out i 
delegates only five were hi 
In contrast 10 were from 
«om West Germany and 12 
European countries. This is i 
the UK has little activity ir 
^de®d two of the plenary la 
by UK delegates. 

I expect this pattern ba 
pealed many times in recer 
JJ* * am afraid, another Tt 


5 Hf ssis .^2" 

^wsaK-SS S»w3S25ffi5 . ijsSSStfSaSsi. gr"" ^ 

ss;?fa? , sr, h T»gi ’f^sus^^rs£ ria - 

and then come back lo wSh ,m « t W ™ a “<i — — — 

Patrick Nuttaens .V, SaS&ttJ 


l0 i which education is r , v«-unyr. 7 

Nuttgens | 

‘ : , Bart °n> CMlbridger './"-i 




defence, and other acaden 
this country and shows tbi 
I s an invited lecturer wi 
largely paid from confere 
is extremely difficult to | 
fences particularly it 

How are we expected l 
younger scientists abreast 
aevelopmcnts? They can, 
road the scientific litera 
rocans they are only two j 
° a ‘ e - “crhaps as important 
riot be able to show off th 
*ork that does persist in 
number of centres? 

Youb fafthfirijy 
i-N- M urrell, 
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Closure staff 

demand 

explanation 

by Patricia Santinelli 

Hertfordshire College staff and stu- 
9£ « ^kins an urgent meeting 
■ffia county’s education officer 
ttX his letter to the National 
Ad^sory Body recommendn 18 closure 

' rf jStfioId S*“t month, the NAB 

2SSS S Hertfordshire College It 
j^oauneoded the end to all teacher 
. Sg Provision m the wunty hav- 
SScipted the closure of the college 
but rejected the transfer of courses to 


The college campaign committee 
chaiiman, Mrs lean Clerk, says staff 
and students are totallydevastated by 
the board’s decision, They want Mr 
Donald Fisher, the county’s education 
officer, to explain the last paragraph ot 
his letter in particular. 

This said: "To sum up, the authority 
would wish to close the college of 
higher education in September 1986 
and to transfer the education courses 
to Hatfield Polytechnic, subject of 


the best solution to a difficult 
problem." . ... 

Mrs Clerk said: “We found this 


paragraph very puzzling considering 
the supportive tone of the rest of the 
letter. It seems to want to kill the 
college off, but this cannot be his 
intention because it is not the policy of 
the council or academic board which is 
set out in the letter. Therefore we are 
giving him the benefit of the doubt”. 

The campaign committee is to press 
the NAB committee to reject the 
board’s decision on the grounds that 
Hertfordshire is being singled out as a 
sacrificial lamb. It plans to lobby the 
committee’s meeting on September 2. 

In addition, Mrs Clerk says the 
committee has written to all heads of 
schools in the county informing them I 
of (he latest developments and asking 
them to reiterate their support for the 
retention of the college. A letter will 
also go to the Secretary of Suite for 
education and to Mr Peter Brooke, 
under secretary of slate for higher 
education to nsk them to reject the 
decision. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further nnd Higher 
Education is writing to the NAB 
committee next week to ask them to 
defer a decision on the closure of the 
college until the 1987/88 major re- 
view of advanced further education 
takes place. 

Natihc pointed out that it seemed 
ridiculous to take such a major deci- 
sion now about a small college, and 
there appeared to be political over- 
tones to the proposed closure. 


Rise in overseas figures 


by Peter Aspden 
The number of overseas students ap- 
plying to, and being accepted by, 
British universities is steadily increas- 
ing, while fewer are enrolling in other 
institutions of higher and further 
education. 

Latest figures published by the Uni- 
versities Central Council on Admis- 
sions show that 17,272 overseas stu- 
dents had applied for undergraduate 
entry in 1983 by the end of March - a 
rise of 10 per cent from last year's 
corresponding figure of 15,694. 

The rise in applications is likely to be 
reflected by a similar rise in accept- 
ances (5,6o3 in 1984), which would 
continue the upward trend in universi- 
ties over the last few years. 

A report of the Commonwealth 
Standing Committee on Student 
Mobility shows that total overseas 


enrolments at universities - including 
postgraduates - increased from 31 ,000 
m 1982/3 to 32,200 in 1983/84 and an 
estimated 33,600 in 1984/85. 

But the rise in university numbers 
seems to be at the expense of other 
institutions. Advanced further educa- 
tion in polytechnics and elsewhere fell 
from 15,300 in 1982/83 to 13,800 in 
1983/84 and an estimated 12,500 in 
1984/85. 

Non-advanced further education 
also continued to fall from 8,100 in 
1982/83 to 7.800 in 1983/84 and less 
than 7,000 in 1984/85. 

Taking higher and further education 
as a whole, the committee’s figures 
show that the total number of overseas 
students has dropped by more than 
30,000 in the five years since full-cost 
fees were introduced in 1980. 


The success of universities in revers- 
ing that decline over the last three 
years reflects their intensive efforts to 
recruit more students from overseas. 
Kcele University, for example, has 
increased its number of overseas stu- 
dents by 95 per cent since 1981. 

Better, and more widespread, pub- 
licity has also been given as the reason 
for an increase in the number of 
applications for overseas research stu- 
dents awards, which rose from 2,370 to 
2,570 for the coming academic year. | 
The number of awards offered has 
risen from 933 to t ,009. 

The annual value of an ORS award, 
under the scheme set up by the 
Department of Education and Science 
in 1979, is the difference between the 
tuition fee for a home postgraduate 
student and the full-cost fee which is 
charged to an overseas student. 


St Andrews 
appoints 
new principal 

St Andrews University has chosen a 
biologist. Professor Struther Amolt, 
as its new principal to succeed Dr J. 
Steven Watson, who is retiring in 
September 1986. 

Professor Amott is at present at 
Purdue University, Indiana, where he 
is vice president for research, dean of 
the graduate school and professor of 
biological sciences. His own research 
interest is in structural studies of 
carbohydrates. 

Aged 50, he was born in Larkhall, 
Lanarkshire, and attended Hamilton 
I Academy and Glasgow University { 


Report urges new tack on mobility 


Sanctions ballot 

Officials of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education have voted to relax sanc- 
uons to allow them to make prepara- 
tions for the union's delegation to next 
TOMJth’s Trades Union Congress. 

The officials, members of the 
Assolcation of Scientific, Technical 
nnd Managerial Staffs, decided to 
boycott the conference after being 
excluded from the Natfhe delegation. 
IneNatfhe executive meets at the end 
of the month and will be asked to 
fPProve a commitment to enclude at 
[east three officals in next year's de- 
legation. 


by John O’Leary 
Commonwealth education ministers^ 
who meet in October to review 
progress on stimulating student 
mobility, will be asked to approve 
new measures to help developing 
nations following their Failure to 
persuade Britain and other countries 
to stop charging higher fees for 
overseas students. 

The fourth report of the Common- 
wealth Standing Committee on Stu- 
dent Mobility, published this week, 
reaffirms the case for charging over- 
seas students at less than full cost, but 
recognizes that economic pressures 
will continue to restrict this. 

As a result, the committee, chaired 
by Sir Roy Marshall, the retiring vice 
chancellor of Hull University, envis- 
ages more students studying in the 


less developed countries, where costs 
are lower. And the report sets out a 
blueprint for sustaining and develop- 
ing centres of excellence throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

The hdnisters' meeting in Sofia 
will discuss an 11-point plan put 
forward by the committee designed 
to produce a 3 per cent increase in 
mobility within the Commonwealth 
by 1986/87. It concludes a renewed 
call for restraint tn the setting of fees, 
particularly for postgraduates, and 
more exchange schemes and scho- 


But the committee devotes a third 
of its report to new proposals Cor 
cutting down the length of time 
students need to spend abroad and 
expanding the range of subjects 
which can be studied in Ihe develop- 


“euTna^^ncJ's^ored by th. newly -created Leverhulme 
Residency Programme. , 


Poly proposes single validating body 


A single validating body for liniversl- 
hM and public sector institutions of 
njBher education has been proposed by 
Manchester Polytechnic’s governing 
£~y ®s a means of ensuring compare- 
D| uty of standards on a national basis. . 

The call for the establishment of a 
rojnsbuiary body is made in a letter 
2?™ roe governor* to the Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, Sir 
Joseph. 

fo it, the governors voice concern 
SJJSE t * lB “proliferation of .validating 
wwies^llable to emerge if the recoin-, 
rojjndatioris of the Lindop Report are 
joopted, adding that this would mili- 


ral Sn terns' of the Lfodop pro^^: 

!SSff«3i! SBfSJSB 

without external valldauon, those vali- 
dated course by course and Ihore 
validated by groups of courses - re 

iSSSSsesz 

favour instead a reduction rovariaUon 
of validation and examining 

—as recommended in the r«nPi ape 
WxHer ^ucadon into rf 



ing nations. 

By greater use of preparatory 
courses and apllt-slte study the com- 
mittee hopes that more students 
could go abroad for shorter periods. 
Distance learning would also be en- 
couraged and some institutions 
strengthened to enable them to col- 
laborate on more equal terms with 
those in developed countries. 

This would involve more support for 
libraries and staff development, | 
greater encouragement for institu- 
tional links and further Investigation 
or the potential value of satellites and 
other new technologies for higher 
education abroad. 

Commonwealth student mobility: a way 
forward, pupUshed by the Common- 
wealth Secretariat, Marlborough 
House, London SW1 5HX. 

Research decline 
‘levelling off 

continued from front page 
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mathematics, taking a PhD in 1960. 
After 10 years with the Medical Re- 
search Council’s biophysics research 
unit at King’s College, London, he 
went to Puidue University. 

Commenting on bis return to Scot- 
land Professor Amott this week noted 
the connection of Amotts with St 
Andrews and its university since the 
middle ages, and went on: "St 
Andrews is a gem of a university, very 
Scottish in tradition and setting, un- 
iquely British by student population 
and unparochial aspirations. 

•That St Andrews has chosen a 
Scotsman, a scientist and an interna- 
tionalist is quite significant, I take it to 
mean that St Andrews wants its native 
roots to be respected and protected, 
that it is committed to being a compre- 
hensive university with world class 
reputation”. 

professor Amott is anxious not to 
intervene in British academic politics a 
year before taking up his post, but by 
implication referred to the Govern- 
ment’s ideas for grading universities 
when he said: “Small universities can- 
not afford to do everything. St 
Andrews will therefore have to foster 
complementary and synergistic links 
with other institutions, most obviously 
with its distinguished younger sister m 


adds the next two years’ figures from 
the same journals, nnd finds that "lhe 
downward trend since 1975 seems 
almost to have levelled olt in the two 
years since 1980, with physics, clicmis- 
try and clinical medicine apparently 
registering small increases”. 

This finding will nut help the cause 
of the ad hoc group of learned societies 
which is sponsoring tlic SPRU group’s 
analysis to underpin lhe campaign for 

more basic research cash. 

However, other details of the SPRU 
analysis indicate continuing cause for 
concern. There is a persistent decline 
In our share of citations, ns opposed to 





publications, suggesting British papers 
are less influential. Figures for specific 
fields suggest a farther weakening of 
our position in several disciplines with 
important industrial roles. 

The new paper says our world 
publication share fell in optics (5.5 to 
4.6 percent), polymer research (6.3 lo 
5.5 percent) and chemical engineering 




Support for the establishment of an 
academic review body in the Green 
Paper, it recognizes tne- need to im- 
prove measures for protecting uni- 
versity standards. 

In its counter-proposals to Lindop, 
the CNAA stated all institutions 
should be subject to peer review, 
emphasizing this rather than external 
examiners as a guarantor of standards. 

In their statement, the governors 
support the principle behind the 
CNAA proposal, but believe it should 
. be earned further if the quality of 
courses in ' higher education is to be 
maintained and comparability of stan- 
dards achieved. 


In September 

The Times Higher Education 
Supplement 

published a 4-page analysis of the joint statement 
from the University Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Bodj regarding the basis for 
considering the present and future role of higher- 
education in our. society. 

Copies are available at 30p each*. 

Please make your cheques/postal orders payable to 
• Times Newspapers Limited and send to: 

Lesley Griffiths 

The Times Higher Education Supplement 

Priory House, 

St John’s Lane, 

London EC1M 4BX 

* Thli Includes pottage within the UK 
but oot ovetieM/Red Start or hand delivery. 
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SUNDAY 

A mosaic of rain driven Belfast, 
attending the Quaker Meeting, a 
calm, quiet space of time, a finding of 
inner repose. An afternoon of mark- 
ing, of Tschaikovsky's Symphony No 
4, of a family outing to the university 
pool. An evenng of more marking, 
gardening, planting our hanging bas- 
kets and window boxes. Finally, the 
last paper, the last of the year, 
marked. Bed, 12.40 pm. 


author, Sheila Harri-Augstcin. She 
seems hnppy with it. 

I leave at 4.30 to make the slow 
trek to Central London. 1 am invited 
to a meeting of the Society for 
Research into Higher Education 
forum which begins at G. Ian Beeslcy, 
an undcr-sccreraiy from the Prime 
Minister's efficiency unit, and a 
member of the team that produced 
the Jarratt Report, is introducing the 
subject of institutional efficiency and 
governance. 

It's an interesting meeting, en- 
livened by a marvellous quotation 
from Philip Larkin which certainly 
has the effect of concentrating minds: 
“Some 20 years ago, 1 fancifully 
proposed that English society has 


-EMEfl, 

Better outlook for graduates 

by Carolyn Dempster ed ^A° n ' _ * . Since 1980 


proposed Uiat English society 
always included a kind of sleeping- 
bag for those members of the edu- 
cated middle -class who didn't want to 
work; first it was the monasteries, 
then the Court, then the Established 
Church, and the Civil Service, now the 
. universities." 

I discover, to my chagrin, that the 
decorative bow from one of my shoes 
has disappeared. I hum about for it 
after the meeting, to no avail. 


by Carolyn Dempster 

Confirmation of a big improvement in 
job opportunities for graduates came 
this week with the publication of the 
annual report of the Central Services 
Unit on first destinations of students 
graduating last year. 

However, at the same lime, the 
number of graduates has declined and 
there has been a sharp fall in graduate 
enrolment for teacher training. 

Unemployment among jraduntes 
dropped to 9 per cent in December 
1984 from 11 per cent in 1983 wiien 
7,176 graduates were still in search of 
permanent employment. This indi- 
cates that 4,000 more graduates en- 


radiiiiles. 

iinprovu- 


tered employment in 


implov . , 

1980, anti 1,500 more than in 1983. 


than in 


education. 

The reason for this increase, states 
Dr Ian Davies, chairman of the ser- 
vice’s statistics subcommittee, is prob- 
ably due to the increased recruitment 

of pure and upplied science grr J 

However, it could also signal ii, 
ments in the national economy. 

The increase in the number of 
graduates entering management ser- 
vices, from 1,793 in 1981 to 2,742 in 
1984, “must be n. sign of the increase in 
opportunities in areas associated with 
computer systems and software", he 
states, and could serve us an indicator 
to young people of the sorts of skills 
they need to acquire or develop. 

A sharp drop m graduates entering 
some form of full-time tcucher training 
is cause for alarm, notes Dr Davies, 
considering the Government's com- 
mitment In imnrnvinn (lm mmlih. -—.I 
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MONDAY 

The morning is administrative work 
at the Umversityof Ulster, delivering 
my scripts for safe keeping, discus- 
sing points likely to come up at 
meetings, trying, and frequently fail- 
ing, to dial through on the internal 
line to the campus at Coleraine 55 
miles away. 

I drive to the airport to get the 2.30 
shuttle to London (the fare is cheaper 
on that one). The passengers, the 

lueSRoc Anri thn 


FRIDAY 

Today is Lindop. As a member of the 
Council for the Society for Research 
into Higher Education I am invited 
lo a pre-councii lunch with Sir Nor- 
man Lindop as guest speaker. His 
speech is thought-provoking. He is 




. ” limiuifca MUC. me 

<»ptain appears. His transport from 
the hotel has failed to materialize. I 
wonder if the driver has gone to the 
junketings m Belfast forMcGuigan’s 
victory instead. * 

I open my post on the plane and 
find r am invited to referee papers 
submitted to an international cbnTcr- 

pleased" ” e pmg with next y ear - I'm 
Evening. 1 work on a paper that 
I m to give at a conference in Lancas- 
ter, on Cognitive Processes in Student 
Learning. I m under pressure to 
finish the first draft by Thursday. 

TUESDAY 

IS y , ” ve . rslt y The place Is much 
busier than in earlier weeks. The 
University Grants Committee is 
com ng on Fndoy. It’s cold in the 
tor the Study of filmS 
learning where I’m working, and I 

SL my M «* al] Corning! 

88 *? rl , of my retraining, I 
SEJ^T 8 final year student about 
mri^ ng ff^ r ‘ c,ices,,e considers 
important. Hes a student with a 
humanities background, studying 
computing and management, (? 
sounds an interesting course. 

evening is hard slog at my 
toil it s progressing, slowly. I 

jy. P 2 C ? ,l "l 0 det . ai,ed description 
fa pitot scheme I am running at 
Ulster which will improve the rcad- 
ing and learning efficiency of stu- 

Sles!" bl, ° logy and business 


WEDNESDAY 

Brunei. The whole day is given over 
5J5JS* With the ift^re pZ- 
ramme that s been developed there 
on Reading to Learn. The more 1 
explore it on the microcomputer the 
more impressed I am. The scheme 
alUy enables a “learning shell” 
wldch Is content-free to be put round 
any reading material at any level 
from primary to postgraduate, but it 

texts teS?i 'teXotts^ffid^ 

" e A £**1* b «3n«s students 
tJrJS? S? ,ne *- 1 SBtt, o down to 

and com P ,ctc it 


THURSDAY 

the Lancaster paper wit* myT 



seeking to question assumptions that 
need reexamining. Does validation 
ensure standards? What does social 
accountability in higher education 
actually mean? He speaks well: his 
listeners respond thoughtfully: lunch 
runs well over time. 

The council of the SRHE which 
follows, denis with several interesting 
papers. Its status and activities 
appear to be steadily growing. It is a 
well run, well niannged body. 

Tonight I give a small dinner party 
for friends. I enjoy the cooking. I 
enjoy the food, and i enjoy the 
company. The menu is consomnuf 
with sherry, baked fish with pasta 
shells and strawberry shortcake with 
yogurt. At 10.45 1 nm suddenly tired. 


SATURDAY 

movc s forward and backward 
, . forward. A sophisticated pat- 

terning. Morning fs chairing the 
education policy committee of the 
p °lytechnic Touchers: 
topic, the Green Paper on Higher 
Education. Brainstorming, hiS 

meeting a,nSt0rinin8: ° n cx ‘ 1 ' ln rnting 

^Afternoon is Bedford College: the 
last reunion before the close. Two 
R l C h “ ndrcd old students 

T illo,son and 

Phyllis Hodgson, both my profes- 

1 n ° W W u el! ret lTed - Kathleen 
nerold, wann, charming self. Oxford 
University Press are to reprint her 

5JSS e B baok , on . the novel to the 

L840s. But, said with gentle regret, 
with no royalty to her. 1 fee! a spurt of 
anger, 

Hie formal focus: the Induction of 
Dr Bernard Williams as a fellow. 
Entertaining speeches : Caroli ne Bar- 
ron, dean of humanities, a neat, well 
turned speech; Dorothy Wedder- 
bura, principal, a spirited attack on 

er; Bemard Williams a 
philosophical attack on the Green 
Paper. It will lead to a society of 
untutored, violent responses. Neg- 
ect the humanities ana society wjl] 

Serna'S" em ° f “ Cri,icisra ■» 

Early evening: friends, talk sun 

chairs' teside » i/ff **• ,ocked * *•» 

chairs; SIS S ffiK 

“JJ. o{ ^ rolielelwe 

careftilly reposition the chairs. Pinter 
and time, and the Green Pa^eT ’ 

Heather Eggins 

^ aut j ,or Is lecturer in the d mm 



Group set up toTook at 
education of older adults 


the^A m °®«tog SMSffp 

the Association for Educating! 

will be held at Keefe 
University m November. The aim of 

± S SR •? be .? encour- 



sfflEsSsfSgss 


?. e “ at| y Jhc subject has been snot- 

Kf d by the Uni, fo r lhe 

^entof Adult Continuing Education 
adufte SSW l t c cduca,i °n of older 

aa 3 sa" p *-**— * 

n ^ 11 ^ hcen set up to establish the 
new assoaation, which will hold its 

A?tS a ih?» C S t,ng u n Nove mber 2. 
set aEu h nIo2?V hc association wiU 
sa-rt conferences and 
workshops for adult educators Fr»U 

S'w e e iS,iT!" ,fa ^ the aisutiaiion 

bcish ^ . inqu,nes about mem- 


Warwick rings the changes 

sswjssbJ s.S ffSsSftr 

^ The _ centre has already the motor indusirv i»v»iif. n ^. n i C ^ r n 8- 


: and oper- 


| ex tiles and finan- 
in relation to 


tndre^hSifSn'ffii * Ueady attra cted J* ™ ot ? r Industry, textile 

hSs. 'sasszTx*** 
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Since 1980 there haeh- 
nearly 2 .000 
teacher training 1 

fewcrgradumcsTnldMS^ 

Postgraduate CcrtifiwtftS 

Ilcercc gradate, 1 

crease in social studies.* 
second rUlt 

securing some form of pZ5 
employment. pcra^,l5 

SDPpiedp 
£ 50 m boost 
for science 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

A new national strategy for wrmi 
would begin with moves to iocS 
science budget by £50 milUonin^ 
ami to double the number of 
engineers in Britain by theendolii 
century according to new policy n ; 
posiils from the Social DcmocS ' 
1’iirty. 

These are main items In a puts 
unveiled by the parly this wedii 
policy paper on research, lecbook* 
:uuf education. Other pronoun 
cluile a New Technology Enietpdz 
Corporation mid a publicly fuay 
ninoviitioii company, under At a 
sjiices of the existing British TkIhA 
gv Group. 

Tlie paper, drawn up by g pur 
under Sir Parry Mitchell of 1 M»!’ 
format it hi technology company 
ted Leasing, also says changinjo 
•tides to new technology and r<&( 
the status i»f engineers are as impona 
as specific policy measures. Thepafli 
calls for a long-icrm strategic 
of future economic priorities fw & 
UK, siiiiihir to the plans produced ■ 
Jupiin. 

( hi research ami developmenl, k 
1511 million bonus for civil sdf« 
would go along with new lumetB 
promote civil exploitation ofdcfcw 
woik. including revision of the 0IM 
Secrets Act, and formation of a k> 
Council for Science Policy as a top 
ranking advisory group. The couril 
would ne formed by nniaigamalingdc 
existing Advisory Board for the Rr t 1 
senreh Councils and Advisory Own 
for Applied Research and Develop 
ment - us also envisaged in cans* 
Labour Party pluns for admin! unbj 
public reseuren. 

On education, the paper itto» 
mends a five-year crash program®^ 
end skills shortages in eleriKHiA 
expansion of the National Enguieomf 
Scholarship Scheme and moreownff- 
sion courses for woul d-be engte^ 

Canadian 
fellowship 

The government of Albertaisiof^ 
visiting fellowship at Edinburgh 
versjiy’i centre of Canadian stu#J 
which will he open to staff u * 
province's four universities. 

The Albertan government ns**? 
ported Canadian studies in Bnwn» 
several years, particularly encounp* 


Distance learning is choice, not necessity 


fond 1 ft r 


fPmiKB 


closer transatlantic links WW® 
academic staff. , , v 

Dr Gcd Martin, director ol® 
Edinburgh centre, which 
tain’s only full degree course in 
dian studies, saia it felt 
have a western Canadian 

its presentation (« 


bvMagg* e ^ c ^ art * s r 

prance learning students opt for 
Efrfflclbod of education as a prefer- 

JS and not as a last resort 

Sat is the conclusion reached by 
, ^National Extension College at 
farabridge, which this week published 
anetf^uniey of its students - the first 
in appear for nine years- 
° Questionnaires were sent out to 
i mo NEC students last year. The 
responses revealed that the vast maior- 
[ty opted for distance learning as fieir 
found very positive choice. Only 19 
S cent had chosen corrcspomlencc 
Srliition because coursqs were not avail- 
able locally. , . 

Most students gave as their reason 
tor undertaking distance learning the 
opportunity to work in tlie.r own time, 
K eir own pace, nnd in their own 

Fftwler joins 
critics of 
Green Paper 

North East London Polytechnic rector 
Gerry Fowler has delivered a stinging 
attack on the Green Paper Higher 
Education into the 1990s, adding his 
voice to the groundswcll of ucademic 
disquiet over the document of govern- 
ment policy. 

The paper merely tightens the screw 
on an already bubbling cauldron, he 
slates, with the consequence that this 
may “prove the formula for generating 
explosions in the course of the next few 
years”. 

Professor Fowler takes issue with 
the paper on a number of points, chief 
among them that policy remains fi- 
nance-led, and adopts un instrumental 
approach to the aims of higher educa- 
tion. 

The low projection of student nicm- 
■ beis and staff / student ratios into the 
1990s not only underestimates the 
demands or women and working class 
and mature student sectors, but also 
supports or serves lo support h con- 
tracting of the system - at u time when 
institutions arc agitating for increased 
funding. 

In addition, the paper fails to set out 
any clear strategy for switching from 
arts courses and steering students 
along a vocational path in the public 
sector, he argues. 

Arts and sociul studies will likely 
suffer a double blow because of the 
planned increase in numbers in initial 
teacher education. To accommodate 
theie the “soft subjects” will be cx- 
* pfoited to yield places. 

Commenting on the current schools 
crisis, Professor Fowler concludes that 
the switch is liable to lead to a greater 
number of unfilled information tech- 
nology teaching positions and unsatis- 
fied demands For subjects. 

And finally, notes Professor Fowler, 
the strictures on union sabbatical offic- 
ers- as implied in the Green Paper - 
would undercut the efficient operation 

of Student welfare nnri Amenities. 


homes. Among the women, ‘36 per 
cent mcntionedfamily responsibilities, 
while 29 per cent of men referred to 
constraints of work. 

Commenting on the findings in the 
survey, Mr Richard Freeman, the 
NEC’s director, says: “Until very re- 
cently there was a widespread belief 
throughout the world of education nnd 
training that no one in their right mind 
would ever take an open or distance 
learning course if they could possibly 
find a more traditional form of course 
locally. 

“The NEC, however, along with 
other distance teaching institutions 
worldwide, was well aware that very 
few students actually chose distance 
learning as a last resort, the vast 
majority chose it as their first nnd very 
positive choice.'' 


In examining student motivation, 
the survey also revealed some drama- 
tic changes since the last investigation 
in 1975. 

The NEC attributes a massive de- 
cline in the popularity of Open Uni- 
versity preparation courses to in- 
creases in OU fee levels. Faced with 
the prospect of high fees, OU students 
are not able to afford the additional 
cost of a preparatory course. 

But the decline in this area has been 
matched by a leap in computer studies. 
Of the students questioned more than 
25 per cent had enrolled on computing 
courses, and 11.4 per cent of women. 

Enrolments for computing courses 
were also responsible for a large 
increase in the number of students wit h 
a first or higher degree, 22 per cent in 
the present survey, compared to 8 per 


represented in i.* m 

Canadian identity. ^ I 

The province's government MS"* f 
pledged financial support to I 
ire’s “Experience Canada f 

study tour, enabling a party i 

graduates to attend classes at an Ai* § 

la University during 1986. . , a 
Dr Martin has been app pWjjLf 
co-director of a new academic) 0 ^ 
on Canadian studies with RJJJj 
L yon, secretary of the WJL 
Commonwealth Studies, by 
cil or the British Association o*yr 
dian Studies. ■ . ■_ ; & 



cent in 1975. 

The surveydid reveal same surprises 
in the popularity of certain subjects. 
Tlie social sciences maintained n high 
profile, while the major areas of 
decline have been mathematics, En- 
glish and humanities. 

It also showed that nearly 30 per 
cent of men students classed them- 
selves as not working, compared with 7 
per cent in 1975. These included 
pensioners and those _who had taken 
early retirement, but did not recognize 
themselves as being unemployed. 

The NEC says tne findings in this 
area indicate many more students 
might be attracted if financial aid was 
available. 

Student Profile Survey 1984, published 
by lhe National Extension College, 18 
Brooklands Aven ue, Cambridge. 

Keele University 
students Mark 
Hazell (left) and 
Ian Clutter In a 
scene from 
Plscator’s 
dramatization of 
War and Peace , 
which opened this 
week at the 
Edinburgh Fringe. 
Dr Richard Swigg , 
senior lecturer in 
English, raised 
more than £2,000 
from local business 
and Individuals to 
stage the 

production, which 
he directs. Keele 
University Theatre 
Company Is also 
presenting Female 
Parts , four 
monologues by 
Dario Fo and 
Franco Rame, in 
the same run. 


Prophets 
take the 
blame 

by Peter Aspden 
Economic forecasters, lhe prophets 
and soothsayers of today’s industrial 
world, are being ruthlessly exploited 
by governments and businesses who 
arc trying to cover up their own 
mistakes. 

The claim is made in a paper by two 
economists at Brunei University. 
David Higham and Walter Elkan. who 
have studied forecasts by six promin- 
ent bodies during 1984, and found 
virtually all of them to be wrong. 

They say in the paper that forecast- 
ing can still provide a useful and 
scientific function, provided the 
assumptions and modefs employed by 
the forecasters arc examined in as 
much detail as the predictions them- 
selves. 

But they criticized some of their 
“most tulcntcd colleagues, seduced 
into forecasting because Government 
and business clamour for them. They 
clamour for them because, as with 
soothsayers of old, a forecast can be 
used to escape responsibility for mis- 
takes by laying the blame on bad 
advice.' 

The lecturers look at predictions 
made for the rates of inflation and 
growth in 1984. The survey shows 
that, of the six groups, only the 
Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion nnd Development correctly fore- 
cast the country’s actual output growth 
rale of 2.5 per cent. 

The London Business School also 
came dose with its prediction f2.4 per 
cent), but less successful were the 
Treasury (3.0 per cent) the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Re- 
search (2.0 per cent), the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry (1.8 per cent) 
nnd the optimistic Liverpool Research 
Group (3.1 


Staff sceptical about research plans 

. . or thi> !>7 nrewint institute and improve exploitation of cxistii 


nnd the optimistic Liverpool 
Iroup (3.7 per cent). 

The inconsistent pattern is repeated 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Staff in the Agricultural and Fond 
Research Council have reacted scepti- 
cally to (lie council's long-term plans 
announced this spring. A reply to the 
council's policy paper from the trade 
union side says the plans are not 
detailed enough for proper comment, 
nnd opposes a number of the general 
proposals. , „ 

In particular, the unions sny a policy 
or locating all research institutes in or 
near universities is unnecessary and 
would lead to excess costs and redun- 
dancies, and they say any shortfall in 
university funds should not be made up 
at the expense of the council’s own 
laboratories. 

They reserve judgement on tne 
AFRC plan to appuint around ten 
directors with responsibility for de- 
fined sectors of agricultural research. 


With (he Journalists’ annual orgy of 
sadistic cabinet reshuffling once 
again boring us every weekend, I felt 
it would be had form to indulge In It 
myself. But what about Lynda Chal- 
as education secretary? And 
where can we pul Mr Leon Brlttan? 

Mind you, deliberately stopping 
tne public from getting news while 
arguing for freedom of expression 
demonstrates as mixed up a set of 
values as those of the Home 
Secretary. 

While (he combined efforts of 
won Brlttan and the BBC were 
doing wonders for the morals of the 
J*Ai the Soviet Union, Libya, old 
Uncle Tom Cobleigh and all others 
opposed to British interests In this 
day and age, one crumb of comfort 
]ras the way the whole furore totally 
distracted attention from the 
Labour Party-TUC Initiative on the 
economy. Nell Ktnnock is said to be- 
jurious. He should In fact be thank- 
for nothing helps the opposition 
»ban a good old bogey man. 
with Benn, Galtierl and Scarglli as 
enemies, why does Mrs Thatcher 
need friends? 

I would have liked to have said 
"who could have guessed that the 
Labour leader would gel hlm- 
more Into hock to the 
• But alas It was all too 
[Predic table. So is everything In “A 


in place or the 27 present institute 
directors. And they say lltc council 
should not narrow its objectives. 

The staff sny the council should 
resist “solely providing short term 
economic benefits to the farming com- 
munity or extra profits to the food 
industry. Its fundamental objectives 
in list be the generation of new know- 
ledge”. And the unions declare they 
fire “disgusted” that projects relating 
to agriculture in the developing world 
are being cut. 

However, the paper says that slnrr 
support moves to set up a commercial 
section at AFRC headquarters. Tins 
will work along the same lines as the 
research marketing group operated by 
the Natural Environment Research 
Council. , ' . , 

The council has recently advertised 
for a head of commercial operations, 
who will spearhead a new effort to win 
outside contracts for AFRC institutes, 




and improve exploitation of existing 
agricultural research by industry. 

Staff representatives met council 
officials last week, but were nm per- 
suaded to move any closer to endors- 
ing the overall plan. They wuni the 
council to enmpnign harder to sustain 
public sector agricultural and food 
resenrch, nnd to publicize its benefits. 

The AFRC Is still waiting to leant 
the effect of n £10 million cut In the 
Ministry of Agriculture's research 
programme in 1986, announced earlier 
this year. The allocation of the cuts was 
being considered by the new Priorities 
Board for Food and Agriculture Re- 
search, chaired by Sir Kenneth 
Durham of Unilever. The Agriculture 
Minister Mr Michael Jopling 
announced last month that next year’s 
cuts would have to be made before the 
board had completed its review of, 
priorities, but the detailed distribution 
is still not known. 


Driving the voters to distraction 

* a ^ 0. iLai.mIi Kti f line 


new partnership; A new Britain”. 
We certainly need a new Britain, but 
it Is hardly likely to emerge front this 
particular partnership. Far from 
being new, It Is nothing other than 
turning the clock back to toe early 
19706, when Messrs Jones and Scan- 
lon were trooping In and out or 
Downing Street waving consensus 
documents - and reducing Britain to 
economic ruin. There are some 
historical lessons to be learntl 

Does lhe Labour leadership re- 
member the winter of discontent? As 
bi the bad old days, Labour s new 
partnership promises the unions 
everything without extracting a 


reduced to calling for voluntary 
wage norms. Hal 

Yet again the economy Is to be 
disrupted with inefficient state man- 
agement taking over sector after 
sector. Investment confidence and 
(he Income generated bv overseas 
Investment, stimulated by the re- 
moval of exchange control, will dry 
up. Once again there Is the assump- 
tion that the more you spend the 
more problems can be solved. Infla- 
tion will spiral again into the 10 and 
20 per cent range and the govern- 
ment would once more have to slam 
the economy shnrply Into reverse. 

Does the Labour Parly these days 
remember a man called Wilson? 
Years ago, he correctly Identified 
the need for “a white hot heat of 
technological revolution”. But that 


than the usual goodwill. Roy Hat 
tersley knows In Ills heart, as Profes 

Svardhascon^dn^y^ * 

strated, the unreaUstlc wage bar ^ noW| but unfortunately 

gaining Hes at the root of the »ng g t g£ when ihe baby bulge pours 


So, though by the end of the year 
one million new Jobs will have been 
created over two years - more than 
in the whole of the rest of the EEC - 
the dole queues lengthen. It Is lhe 
attempt to make a “uejv Britain*’ 
which Is causing the unemployment 
tragedy. Booming retail sales hardly 
indicate that the problem b a shor- 
tage of demand. 

To be successful, public leaders 
have to personify clear and positive 
qualities believed In by the public, 
De Gaulle did It for the French and It 
was also true of Mrs .Thatcher 
during and Immediately following 
the Falklnnds crisis. The public 
mood Is looking for different qual- 
ities now. But It is not at all clear 
what Neil Kinnock is trying to 
portray. He does not convey the 
bumbling vacillation of his prede- 
cessor but nor has he begun to 
ednvey the technical grasp and 
sheer quality of competence which 
sd projected Harold Wilson Ipto a 
formidably challenging position In 


in the group's guesses at last years 
inflation rate (5.0 per cent). Econom- 
ists at Liverpool predicted a rate ol 3.3 
per cent, wnile the N1ESR estimated 
the substantially higher figure of 6.8 
ncr cent. The other groups plumped 
For figures in between those iwu ex- 
tremes. 

Ironically, Higham and Elkan stress 
that forccastcrs r prcdictions of growth 
and inflation rates arc "remarkably 
nootl", compared with other economic 
Hid ic a tors which show even greater 
fluctuations and Inac curacies. 

Down to business 

A new scries of courses covering all 
aspects of management skills and com- 
puter application in business is lo be 
launched in the autumn by St David's 
University College, Lampeter. The 
programme, pari of the Manpower 
Services Commission’s training initia- 
tive for small businesses, will be run hy 
Dr David Kirby, a tutor in the college s 
‘Successful Retailing" programme. 

the early 1960s. To be seen to be 
kowtowing to lhe unions is not 
going lo help Mm very much. One 
of Mrs Thatcher’s real achieve- 
ments has been effectively lo chal- 
lenge the trade unions’ self- 
appointed right to block every 
measure of Industrial progress 

We so easiljkforeel, of course, Just 
how the personalization of politics 
has dominated previous eras. One 
only has to think of Wilson and 
Super Mac. Julian Critchlcy said of 
Mrs Thatcher that her stridency is 
unattractive and her self righteous- 
ness unappealing. That may be, but 
I also have personal experience of a 
warmer, more sympathetic and 
emotional person. Indeed I think she 
Is driven be n romantic notion that 
her destiny is to achieve the radical 
reforms others — more timid - have 
staled away from. 

Whatever her blind spots, she has 
swung the political debate Into 
accepting the essentials of capital- 
ism: profit making, competition, 
small business enterprise and less 
government. So, should wc at some 
stage sack the cook, It might be 
sensible to keep the menu, with 
possibly a little more salt. 

Keith Hampson 


The author is Conservative. MP/of 
Leeds North-West 
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®|8il AUT claims contract victory 

I by David Jabbing mnn ,. h f . */ 

Ihe. Association of J™ "SEte^ «“ d “. •« tice White noted that the .,niv..« 


by David Jobbins 

The Association of Univcisily 
iiiiLpcrs js claiming a significant ric* 

I on short-term contract^ fofiowi?g L *a 
T , l \ tn i unal hearin B Newcastle. 

Intervention 
without If- 

, niluu l I temporary lecturer although he had 

information 

Tu , ^ men. Appeal Tribunal ordered a new 

h! e !i Ve 1 n,i ^ n b > ,he Government J c^of M^ a f J Csh ^ ibuna,1 ' nt0,h e 
which led the Board of Governors to / sSLn, Go ^? n Cam Pbcll. who 

tZ ih \ B ? C Real Lives ttlm h the E m ,ra ' ning Ieachcrs forf hc 

hind of situation which timer. r„ I \\'r 


months before the contract was due to 
run out, Newcastle warned that the 
courac would end because external 
charitable funding had run out and on 
September 14 Mr Campbell was noti- 
ned that Ins contract would not be 

momh ed When '* eXP ' rCd * hc followi,, £ 

i AUT complained to an 

industrial tnbunal that it had not been 
consulted over the redundancy as 
required bv the 1975 Pn. n L»,' 


tice Wiiite noted that the university 
now accepted it was under u duty to 
consult the A in at the earliest oppor- 
tunity over redundancies. * 1 
Both sides now agreed that the lest 
of redundancy was objective and that 
the original hearing had erred into 
considering the university's motives, 
The judge oidun.il the ease n* !,«■ 

but the AIJ believes an impoiiant 
principle applicable n> .nl-.r „ 


SSS^SssisSL*-" 

sS?* Etsa^mwjE- 

SKaffJS ?“PWI. Who _ Thc A UT anncaicd^ fir-r in the vast n, i n n 


Hightecf 

centre for 
Queens I 

by Oirmel McQuaid 


fcfnrf " p r. V. es l,,m fs fne 
fctSL^i sbualion which (hose in 

IvfLmiu UC t».°? W ^bfind in creasing - 

iyfainUfar.Hlgher education Instilu- 
flons on both sides of the binary line 

?w e taE£“ , 5 JeCI dlrecl ^Mtsle- 
r jf‘ Intervention f n recent vear«f 

alleged Marxist bias in certain Open 
University courses and In social Sci- 
ence courses at the Polytechnic of 
North London have led to significant 

P 7* s P r “ 00 those Institutions. 

the BRP^i^? 565, as , a PP nr «ntly with 
/J?* ? B V' ^vention took place on 
the basis of hearsay evidence aS 
allegations made to the Government 

SSSJrt-Jf ,“T Wenr,nert Wl- I 

£5^ “Asa ■ 

SZ l l ^ supposeri b’ lndepcn- I J 

au, f 1{ «'itflrJanisiii which / r 
? SUcl1 acf,ons must concern I r 
52 W ^J SC i c p n, n , itment to demo- / v 
cratfc principles and values lead I 
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Scottish data 
could upset 
predictions 

I by Willis Pickard 
no fa k e° n ! C - r j! al P r 5 d ' ctl °ns flbout 

S“ ! 

rcsearc J h V t,,bC rcfincd whe " » new ■ 

ESFJysr “ um- ; 


■ — , , , ,,u ‘ a ivuunoancy Pul 
Ihccxpuy of his contract. 

■ A yj appealed after the (ributi- 
i a 5f c Pf L 'd the university's view that 

5* J' S J ,,! ? al ° f a ' «Hilract employee at 

funding hnH ^ 

danly S ^ mn ° Ut WIIS nHt «dun- 

J thc «»e came before the 
employment appeal tribunal. Mr Jus- 


...... menus unit eoilsu la- 

12 *, ? ,,W, .8» u ;ry in the vast pmpnriinii 
>f cases mvnlviug lJlL . , L .^irch arid 
luKhmg staff who icneh I he end of 
thui short term eontna'ls. 

Hie iiiim.i wants to use Iheeonsullu- 
t ,| m to monitor rediuidaiKies ami 
jwssibly to find ways of redeploying 

lw * l 6ing fumli .!■ .,v„i, l f 
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^ZetlbTsuch^ value system^as | 
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*?*#« Polytechnic student 
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i- ( ^n ,r cfor Northern Kfr 
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il ,bc v,tv chancellor. ^ CS£5 ^i 

cellor J the Ihilv^rsKr?^ 
I rc|Kut. amimissiniic/ i n A £5 

f ssa , r ,l,ei ^i 

i y uen s own resources hw-n, f 
f.ill tin.,- si, iff 111U | 

iH-KLT^rS 

pincers !o IfcvctafS^ 1 S 
for manufacture in NorthSiQ 

AWStttj 

rc^lmh l, Sr\ Shcdre ^ i S 

n-sc.irch in Japan and ih E nT 

A in I,CI us CXMJ|J ™ dirtS 
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oil hem Ireland Materials Tesi 
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m ~ Wou,d he accoramodiifdi 
* !,|n K ,c Sl *>‘. couipned with rote 
comjmternhied^farifiSsSE 
ii torn s and information library. 

But the leconimendation.whidb 
neen appiuvcd liy the Queens «ui 
will not take effect unless the Gw® 
men t agrees to have the agenda ( 
binds make use of its faefou 
present industrial and eoveuMt 
conirnets bring the three units ao» 
t’liied annual £1 million turnover. 

* here is no point in cstablishiui 
centre of this sort if the Govemou 
i uesii i use it, so we will have lota 
lie ra licit discussions to decide these 

vri’l y '" " s P c,kcsrm,,, for 0«w 
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hiooratory may he put on the 
i*nviriiiiiiicni Research Coun 
«ire list when their current i 
1 rc ‘lessor John Sargent, lea 1 
mitiinin for .Stirling liniversit! 
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ii um armies, 
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ties between colleges, comm 
industry is highlighted by a 
grant under lfic heading “Sir 
mg college-employer links to 
the quality and relevance 
advanced further education" 

Under this provision, loca 
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overseas news 


Polish 
anger 
at reforms 


Strewth, mate, anyone can be a pom 

p r* m .. _ . . . _ .. . . . .... 


from Geoff Maslen 


Students at Warsaw University have 
called for a boycott of the forthcoming 
Polish parliamentary elections in pro- 
test at the reform of Poland s higher 
education act, passed lust month by the 
/Seim (parliament). 

Polish students are unconvinced by 
the announcement from minister of 
science and higher education, Mr Be- 
am Miskiewicz, that the reform "will 
not infringe on the political gunrantees 
of the scope and form of academic 
self-government" and there have been 
reports from several universities of 
student protest meetings being broken 
, . up by the police, whose power to 


restore order on campuses has been 
increased considerably by the amend- 
ments. . 

Reactions from academics to the 
passage of thc amendments has been 
somewhat more restrained, particular- 
ly as recent decrees could be inter- 
preted to make it an “anti-state" 
offence simply to express one’s in- 
dignation about the government. For 
the most part, their public rcnction can 
be summed up by the remark of thc 
Warsaw University pro-rector on the 
eve of the changes, who told an 


MELBOURNE 

Fair dinkum, those blokes at the Australian 
National University must have heads on them like 
Einstein. True dinks. After 10 years of hard slog, 
the eggheads have come up with irrefutable 
evidence to explain the origin of the term “pom- 
mie” - thc word often used by Aussies to describe 
citizens from Britain. 

According to the bloke in charge of the Austra- 
lian National Dictionary project at the ANU, Dr 
Bill Ramson, research has shown that “pommle" 
resulted from the use of rhyming slang in Austra- 
lian speech. 

BUI Ramson quotes as an example a heading in 
the Sydney Truth newspaper In 1912 which, in 
referring to an immigrant, used the slang "Jimmy 
Grant". From this the term was changed to 
“Pomnilcgrant” and then to ‘Tommie" for short. 

Just about everybody and his dog used to reckon 
"Pom” came from pomegranates because of the 
ruddy cheeks the Brits have when they arrive - 
flushed with the success of getting here, no doubt. 

Anyway, the old Bill says there’s nothing doing 
in that quarter. Not only that, he says the word 


wasn’t even used at first to label English immig- 
rants. Il had been attached to anyone who came 
down under to settle. Strewth. 

Ramson and his 10 mates, by the way, figure the 
two million word dictionary should be finished In 
time for the 1988 bicentennial whlng-ding. 

By that time, BUI says, he and his cobhcrs will 
have read more lhan 7,000 books, all Australian 
newspapers up to 1850, selected major newspapers 
up to 1900 and many Issues since. Talk about 
wearing out the old eyeballs. 

According to the wordman, white Australians 
began making up their own terms almost as soon as 
they got here - shackled or not. "To drag the 
chain”, for instance, obviously cainc from our 
convict dads and was often used by shearers when 
one of the group was lagging behind the others. 

"Sheila", says Bill Ramson, derived from 
"Charlie Wheeler” which was rhyming slang 
provoked by a painter of nudes, Charles Wheeler, 
who was born in 1881 hut hung around until 1977- 
long enough for "Sheila” to fall out of favour. 

A lot of our expressions had to do with Tucker. 
Underground mutton was wry Australian for 


rabbit, while a colonial goose meant mutton stuffed 
with sage and onions. 

Some words had to do with the size and 
geography of Australia. "Back” indicated a great 
deal. "Back country” meant the areas Immediately 
behind the coast. When people began to move 
Inland there were descriptions of "back blocks" 
and "farthest back". 

But giving someone "a boot up the acre", Isn’t 
associated with the land but seems to have been 
borrowed by Australian soldiers In thc First World 
War from the Arabs - I kid you not. 

"Commonwealth” - a word much loved by the 
whackers in Canberra - used lo be used with 
scepticism in the states In the days before federa- 
tion. At the end of the nineteenth century, Ramson 
reckons. It was quite usual to refer to Australia and 
Tasmania, rather than just Australia. Earlier still, 
Australia had really meant just New South Wales. 

Ea.iler this month, Dr Ramson handed section 


A to D of the dictionary to thc publishers, Oxford 
University Press. The book wUI be published by 
OUP In association with the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. Should be a bonzer effort. 


No Deutschmarks for Eureka 


from Barbara von Ow 


MUNICH 


Austrian TV reporter: ‘if I suy nothing 
about the amendments, it will he had. 


Thc West German government has 
decided not to make special funds 
available for thc Eureka research 


but if I say anything, it will he worse 
The passage of the amendments, 
was, however, carefully timed to fall in 
the middle of the vaculion - even 
though this meant that so controversial 
a biliwent through in thc dying session 
of a Sejm which had already been 


programme. And it is eominn under 
pressure from scientists and celebrities 
not lo participate in President 
Reagan’s Star Wars research. 


of a Sejm which had already been 
prolonged more than a year beyond 
the normal term. Credibility would 
have undoubtedly been gamed hy 
holding the amendments ove^ to the 


Research minister Heinz Ricscnhu- 
ber contradicted u statement hy fore- 
ign minister Hnns-Dictrich Genscher 
in an interview with Der Spiegel in 
which he snid that Bonn would follow 


the French government in providing 
some DM3.W million. 


next session, since, pussing them now 
meant that the identical Sejm which 
granted academics freedom in 1982 
abrogated it in 1985. This, however, 
the government whs unwilling to risk. 

Scholars from the universities 
(though not from the Acndcmy of 
sciences) hnve found it relatively easy 
this summer to obtain passports for 
conferences, abroad - without giving 
any of the guarantees of nnliticufgiHid 
conduct demanded until recently of 


some DM330 million. 

Eureka will not be a new well lor 
slate funds from which people will be 
able to help themselves. Herr 
Riesenhiiber snid. The Frcnch-nron- 
osed initiative would he measured with 
the siiine norms as national projects, 

tl.nl ilin minidrv'ic 



Herr Rcisenhiiber: contradiction 


lie noted, adding that the ministry’s 
budget for 1985 and [986 would not be 
amended because of tlic Eureka 
scheme. , , 

Thc minister declined to give defi- 


nite figures, noting that the ministry 
did not want lo Influence on going 

calculations in privntc industry. 

Meanwhile, the Confederation of 
German Industry has expressed its 
support for the Eureka scheme ns well 
as tlic six focus resen rch arcus prop- 


some academy employees. This meunt 
that when the amendments were pas- 
redj an unexpectedly large number of 
Polish university staff were cither 
abroad or just preparing to leave tlic 
country. 

The full reacjjon of the universities 
|o the amendments, therefore, cannot 
be fully gauged until next term. 
However, although the amendments 
effectively give the minister political 
control or trie universities, the vocifer- 
ous opposition from thc entire uni- 
versity community (including a large 


osed by thc French government. 

Following a session of the research 
council nf the European Commission 
in Brussels, ii BD1 spokesman, how- 
ever, called for closer cooperation 
between European research institutes 
and industry. Particularly, coordlna- 
-lion had to bo improved in modern 
Iransportntinn, environmental techni- 
ques, communications systems and 
modern industrial techniques. 

Tire BDf generally wished to sec the 
Eureka scheme integrated as widely as 
possible into existing EEC structures. 


Industry nnd research institutes will 
send their own experts to the second 
European ministers 1 conference on 
Eureka, to be held in Hanover on 
November 5 and 6. The BDI spokes- 
man said West German firms were also 
investigating thc possibility of cooper- 
ating with American and Japanese 
enterprises. 

The government has conic under 1 
pressure from a group of West German 
scientists and celebrities who launched 
a campaign against President Reagan's 
Star Wars defence programme and 
warned the Bonn government against 
any kind of involvement in thc project. 

In a declaration marking thc 
anniversary of the atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima, the scientists condemned 
the US Strategic Defence Initiative as 
dangerous, unworkable and n massive 
waste of resources. They cnlled on the 
Kohl government, which is still con- 
sidering its approach to SD1, to refuse 
participation in thc project which they 
snid would restrict important areas of 
national research. 

Thc appcul has been signed by over 
15.0UO people, mostly scientists but 
also including writers, such ns Gunther 
Grass, sports stars such ns world 
champion swimmer Michncl Gross, 
showouslness personalities and 


US cracks 
down on 
defaulters 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 


Tiie crunch is coming for a million 
American graduates who have failed 


to repay the money they borrowed to 
get through college. The education 


department, which has already begun 
to ulacken the credit ratings of defaul- 


ters, to have them pursued by private 
debt collectors, anti to prosecute them 


through thc courts, is now wheeling 
out the ultimate deterrent: the Internal 
Revenue Service. 


Education secretary William Ben- 
nett has announced that his depart- 
ment is to ask the IRS to withhold tax 
Tcfunds from the most stubborn mil- 
lion. and roughly thc same number will 
be getting letters from state agencies to 
warn them that they, too, will lose 
their refunds next year unless they 
make good their debts. 


showbuslness personalities and 
opposition politicians, including SPD 
chairman willy Brandt. 


Campus closed after murder of civilians 

A . , ..... u, tn in. ' Thp rlnsnrff wasexnecl 


from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 

Four students at An-Najah National 
University, the West Bank’s largest. 


material they thought “likely to in- 
cite". 

The closure of the university in 


' The closure was expected to be lifted 
along with the curfew on the city (lifted 


Nablus was part of a general crack- 
down on anil- Israeli dissidence in the 
territory after the recent murder of 
three Israeli civilians - one of them in 
the centre of Nablus - by Arab terror- 
ists. . T , . 

Following the murder on July 31 of 
Albert Bufliuris, a soft drinks sales- 
man in the city’s Casbah, the military 
authorities clamped a curfew on the 
city and ordered the temporary closure 
of the campus. 


last weekend). But during a search of 
the campus, the security forces found 
Jn the student union offices large 
'quantities of placards and posters 
promoting Palestinian nationalism. 
The military said the material included 
"incitements to violence” and resist- 
ance to the Israeli occupation. 

The military governor of Nablus 
called in Hikmat Al-Masri, chairman 
of the university's board of trustees, 
and handed him an order closing 
An-Najah until October 2. 


Tire IRS, which has a unique capac- 
ity to strike foar into tlte heart of every 
American, is being employed under an 
act of Congress passed in 1984. Its 
principal target will bo tlic 13 billion 
outstanding on low-lntcrcsl loans fi- 
nanced by the federal government 
under thc guaranteed student loan 
programme. Another $1.1 billion is in 
default from the national direct stu- 
dent loan scheme under which stu- 
dents are subsidized through their 
schools. 


•Many wuuimumiy linciuuing u iulkc unnv*».;, 

proportion of university party mem- have been put in adm,a ‘ s *‘ a ^y®u d ^" 
oen) forced the government to leave tention" by the Israeli military JBUtho - 
the universities some vestige of formal itles, and face up to a six-month wan 
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autonomy. 

Although self government bodies 
have now lost most of their dccision- 
nwwnjj power, they will continue to 
exist, if only as voices which the 
jjOvemment is no longer obliged to 


ll, m, auu “r — . , 

before facing any charges or a Inal. 

The students, Mohamed Jam, 
Isma'el Ramadan, Hassan Ayoub and 
Abd al Ma’ne Ghassan Hassan, were 
detained following the closure of the 
university for two months by the 
authorities, after they discovered 


H I think it's going to be without a 
doubt the most successful thing we've 
ever done to recover defaulted loans," 
said Richard Hastings, director of debt 
collection for the education depart- 
ment. "We’re talking probably hun- 
dreds of millions.” 


French scientists resign in row over teaching posts 

from David Dickson . STASIS SSL^bfipSTta 3" 

partment, but this had recently ex- 


Mr Hastings admitted that some of 
those in default might be out of work, 
and would therefore escape his new 
net. But he was convinced that the 
majority had simply made “economic 
decisions" not lo repay their loans. 


Warning letters to defaulters have 
gone out inis week. They will have 60 
days to begin repayment or make 
suitable arrangements before the IRS 
is unleashed. A. trial scheme under the 
act has already been tried out on 
people who owe money on child 


PARIS 


partment, but this had recently ex- 

P *7n another close vote, the depart- 
ment also decided - this time by six 
votes to five - to offer a teaching 
position in "fashion and dress toMm: 
Elizabeth Badinter, the wife of M 
Robert Badinter who occupies the 
position of Guardian of the Seals, the 
too leeal job in the French Cabinet. 
Mme Badinter has been on leave 


Two prominent French scientists have 
resigned from the main administrative 
rounol for the prestigious Boole Poly- 
jtthntque in protest at thc award of 


I T- a 114 ill IIIW owaiu Vi 

weciung posts to two dose political 
colleagues of President Francois Mit- 
terrand which, they claim, had been 
made under political pressure from the 
government. 


could result in further cuts in the 
academy's budget for next year, 
already under strong pressure. 


nine votes to seven a motion that the 
award of the two posts should be 
delaved. and confirming the two 


by the academic board or the Kcoie 
Poly technique, as well as by the coun- 
cil of administration. 

The academic board had recom- 
mended a delay in both nominations. 
However the board added that if the 


iob in the men «-au. nC u nominations were approved by the 
ladiour h„ been on leave 


uc acauemy’s department of humani- 
yw and social sciences. After an in- 
tense debate inside the department, it 
'ft? 8 u° ded hy five votes to four, with 
^abstentions, to award one of the 


^ l^both cases, critics of the derisions 
claim that the offers were being made 
to M Atlali and Mme Badinter under 


for posts in the department. 

In particular, the board suggested 
that aecisions on new appointments 


should not be based purely on an 
internal evaluation of the candidates. 


ivl , [e " tlons ' t0 award one of lhc lo M Thev internal evaluation of the candidates. 

B’ social ’ P 01 ^ 031 and internal- pressure from the govemm_ .“Jj but that this should be complemented 

wnal economics" to M Jacques Atlali, claim that the two were see g views of outside referees, as is 

president’s too political adviser. landings" in the expectation thaljhe case ^ thc academy ’ s 


economics to M Jacques Allah, claim that bs m That the bv the views of outsli 

top political adviser. landings” in the e *P EC ^ i , . , , f nU from afcady the case In 

. M A M a ]« is the author of 10 books on socialist government science departments, 

a range of academic subjects, the most power during next year s gc , n , However, the council of administra- 
recent being on the history of the tion, and that hints bod bee ti rejected this advice, defeating by 

gPrc pi of time. He had previously that failure to award them the posts uon j 


delayed, and confirming the two 
appointments, both for a period of two 
years. 

Following this decision, however, 
two members of the council 
announced their resignation. One was 
Laurent Schwartz, professor of 
mathematics at the Ecole Poly- 
technique, and recently appointed 
chairman of a. new committee which 
has been set up by the government to 
evaluate the performance of French 
universities. 

The second resignation was that of a 
prominent biologist, Philippe Kourils- 
ky, who is vice chairman of the 
government's top advisbiy committee 
on thc funding of scientific research. 
Both Schwartz and Kourilsky claim 
that the conditions under which the 
two teaching posts were awarded rep- 
resented a "rupture with the tradition" 
of the Institution and thus a challenge 
to its academic integrity and 
autonomy. 


port payments and has netted $221 


Meanwhile a new report from the 
National Association of Student 
Financial Aid ad min sit rat ors shows 
that it Is the most recent graduates who 
are having difficulties with repayment, 
especially women under 25. Such for- 
mer students, with an average salary of 
$17,500 are facing the prospect of 
paying back about 10 percent of their 
earnings every month for 10 years. The 
burden is having an effect on their life 
decisions, forcing them to hold down 
the size of their families, and postpone 
the purchase of cars and houses. 

Nevertheless, the report adds, most 
of those questioned were grate fid for 
the loans they got, and only 22 percent 
believed they should have borrowed 
less money. 
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iminnsed there would be no^ 
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liS? 5 ,w ‘'-ycar budget & 
l vSI 7 mmpnred to i heir £ 

It vc Is of support. The Uncjcoa 
prints original recommendaiai 
;. lu S^iifriil conference had bent 
P n,,, *f "‘b it'll it provides u> 
st f'n rule N( it is should De J5.2o£j 
ailnitihl identical to the figure hi 
™«" ■ MW biennium t 

Mr M flow’s nropoal had injea 
been endorsed bv the devclopriffc 

tne.s from hoth the western andtise ‘ 
‘’ Uk ^ f neir support was based to 
! ,n Hu * but ihm the NCOs plat 
iriiptir hint eon sol I a live role in us® 
neseo m develop its program nxi,l 
cun y out projects on its bchalf.anfif 
evaluate the requests for fiuitftsdj 
H receives. 

lhe suggest ion (lint NGOrasli 
inuiniiiiiied at the current W 
however, was sharply contend h 
Mi lv f , it’preseiumives from Hrl 
" 0, ‘d t( mu tries during thews 
meeting of the agency's exmfi 
miaul, which took place in Parirt . 
May and Jmie, ( ‘ounlrics such i ' 
Uangliidesli argued (lint it was unto 
that tile N(j<K should be spared d* 
rediielions that were Iving imposedcs . 
other pans of IJncsco’s activities i • 
»»rder to acuimniudate lhe budget - 
made necessary hy the US wilhand I 
1,1 ‘be beginning of the year. 

. tie fleeting such views, lhe (fatto 
mg countries, negotiating under k 
nmhrelta of the group nf7/, propose! 
reducing the total NQO subvention 
by 51.3 million. This was25pereeolcf 
the total being proposed by the seat 
J md represents the propoiw 
of the total budget which had previa* 

<y been naid hv iho i is 
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uxiii nuugei wmen i 
ly been paid by the US. ’ 

. After a long series of negotfatwnj, 
the 51 members of the executive bc®j 
agreed to recommend to the ge«« 
conference a cut of $900,000 as pin d 
a broader package of alterations totfa 
^ejariat's original proposals fw fe 
tvnn/87 programme. Westero w# 
mats see the proposed NGO cuts * 
Part of a necessary compromise wh® 
they had to make in order to gel tbf 
W ™!? Package accepted. 

this figure represents almost id pa 
cent of the NGO subventions vm 
the secretariat had s ugg ested should bt 
treated as “top priority" - and dfi* 
funded in full, Tne proposed cut 
taken many of the NGOs by sumrisj- 
particularly since they had preview 
WMhat with the support of both W 
M Bow and the western and eadrtfl 
blocs, their chances remained high 
receiving grants comparable to w® 
of previous years, despite the finanf® 
SFWncies being imposed as a reff« 

°f the US action 

A «arof them argue that rargettutg 
the NGOs for cuts will not address the 
major reservations that many of w 
esco s large donor countries - partial- 
mriy the western bloc - have betf 
making recently about the acfivitiesfl 
the agency. 

A spokesman for tbe intemah'M" 
Council of Sdcntiflc Unions said ib 
L rv s his organization is likely t® i 
bp less affected than some of the otocr* | 
oy any cut i n fra: Unesco subventioD. p 
borne of the smaller oraanhtan’ofis. j', 
however, rely almost entirely on Un- 
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forester University s switchboard 
^lolnmed at the end of May in the 
SSn of thc Bnissels football 
fier as just about every major 
Ksh-speating newspaper and radio 
Sn in the world was trying simul- 

SS 10 con,aCt th F ec Lcicestcr 
Slo/sts- Eric Dunning, Pat Mur- 
S and John Williams. 

P the media wanted to tap seven years 
Jriafced study of football hooligun- 
K and Eric Dunnmg vnvidlv recalls 
SJ extraordinary couple of dnys fol- 
feag the Hey sc l stadium tragedy: 
-As I watched the game on television I 
us phoned by Radio Leicester, and 
*?eed to go on at 7 am the following 
JSv Then Breakfast Time rang. 

“the next couple of days were crazy 
and chaotic. The phone rang as soon as 
fee mt Into the department and it 
never stopped. As soon as one call 
finished another came on and callers 
uere banked up. three or four at a 
time, waiting for their turn. . 

-We spent the whole two days giving 
interviews to Britain, Italy, the USA, 
France, Germany, Australia - it 
seemed like the whole world. I was on 
television several times as well - and I 
was supposed to be marking exams.” 

John Williams. Liverpool supporter 
and chief fieldworker for the book 
Hooligans Abroad had hoped to be in 
Bnissels, but missed the game because 
the Department of Environment, 
sponsors of their latest project, de- 
cided they'd rather send two civil 
servants. _ , ... 

Williams points out that little of the 
interviews and writing he did after 
Bnissels was directly concerned with 
events at the Heysel stadium. Most 
questioners were looking for an cx- 
danation of the phenomenon of foot- 
ball hooliganism, not its effects. 

The Leicester group first came to 
general public notice with the publica- 
tion in 1984 of Hooligans Abroad , 
based on Williams’ experiences travel- 
ling with English fans on the continent . 
By then they’d already been working 
on soccer violence for six years. 

The trio came together in 1978. 
Dunning already had several publica- 
tions on the sociology of sport de- 
veloped from Norbert Elias's theories 
of the civilizing process. Murphy wns a 
criminologist dealing with the snciolo- 
ey of crime, and Williams working on a 
PhD thesis on hooliganism, supervised 
by Dunning. 

Getting nn SSRC grant wasn’t cusy. 
An SSRC/Sports Council project pub- 
lished that year had slated confidently 
that no further research was needed on 
the subject as it was a transient youth 
fashion which would die nwny. Even 
when they’d got the money Dunning 
was mildly taken back to hear the 
wording of their submission criticized 
by SSRC chief Michael Posner m u 
sociology conference. 

“He told us he had lo defend 
sociology projects against the Govern- 
ment and as an example he quoted u 



Understanding 
terrace violence 

With the football season starting tomorrow, Huw 
Richards reports on Leicester’s pioneering study 


splendid, admirable project at Leices- 
ter University which used terms like 
’working-class social bonding’ and 
‘socio-genesis of football hooligan- 
ism’. ‘You can’t use words like that’, 
he said. I was amazed - you could 
hardly call any of that sociological 

K n or politically loaded termi- 
jy”. 

The first piece of research forms the 
basis of their forthcoming book The 
Roots of Football Hooliganism: A 
Historical and Sociological Study, 
due out next year. It has three major 
foci. The first is historiCHj, examining 
newspapers over long periods to work 
out long-term variations in crovid 
disorder. This work rapidly de- 
molished the still popularly held 
theory that crowd trouble is an exclu- 
sively modern occurrence. 

Second was a study of Leicester 
City’s matches over two seasons in 
both the first and the second division. 
The three looked at crowd disorder in 
relation to possible causal factors such 
ns match events, refereeing, the num- 
ber of fans present and traditions of 
rivalry with the visitors. 

Third was the study or young men 
from a Leicester council estate, whose 
residents accounted for u fifth of 
arrests at the ground over the two 
years. This involved John Willlmas as 
field worker in getting to know the 
fans. 

'lliis project provided the 
framework from which their theories 
of hooliganism hnvc been derived. The 
SSRC report was completed some time 
ago, but the book has been held up by 
other work. 

Since that project finished they’ve 
followed the path of many university 


researchers in the straitened 198Us - 
contract research for bodies outside 
traditional academia. Sir Norman 
Chester, former warden of Nuffield 
College, Oxford and deputy chairman 
of the Football Trust - a body whose 
function is improving football’s en- 
vironment - encouraged them in suc- 
cessful bids for trust Tunding to study 
English fans abroad, and examine the 
effects of Coventry City’s all-seatcr 
stadium. _ . 

Their current work, funded jointly 
by the trust and the Department of the 
Environment, is exploring the effec- 
tiveness of different crowd control 
measures. Non-acHdcmic funding has 
altered the thrusts of their research, 
says Dunning: “They have inevitably 
pushed us into a deeper look at the 
practical consequences of the whole 
problem, and in the direction of ap- 
plied work”. 

Inevitably they have become en- 
meshed in the search for ‘‘solutions’’ 
and "practical answers”. There is an 
interest conflict between the academic 
seeking to explain and politicians and 
civil servants simply looking for an 
answer. 

The two arc nut mutually exclusive. 
But the different aims, perspectives 
and priorities involved nrc an unavoid- 
able source of difficulty, ns Murphy 
points out with the example or reac- 
tions to their Coventry City report. 
“The social references were criticized 
on the grounds that we shouldn’t be 
concerning ourselves with the whole of 
society in n report of this kind”. 

Murphy snys: “People who call for 
nelion and solutions now don’t seem to 
renlisc that understanding must come 
before effective policy - yet os soon ns 


Violence and tragedy at the Heysel stadium 


we seem to show understanding of a 
problem this is equated with showing 
sympathy”. He points to the normal 
terms of media discussion as a positive 
obstacle to nny solution. “So much of 
the discussion starts from the assump- 
tion that hooliganism is meaningless 
and mindless and uses terms^ like 
’animals’, assuming that it can’t be 
understood”. 

Dunning is scathing about the li- 
mited vision of orficinl policy: “The 
ideas that dominate official thinking 
are a variant of magical, mythical 
thinking. We’ve had short sharp 
shocks, control and punitive measures 
over 20 years and they’ve displaced 
and altered the problem, but it’s still 
there ...” 

The group's message is that under- 
standing is crucial. “There’s a basic 
failure to see the complexity of the 
issues and the diversity of standards 
involved, and a lurge number of people 
seem incapable of bridging the gap. 

“There's a need both for broad- 
based structural change, and for mea- 
sures to hnvc immediate impact. Long 
and short-term measures have to he 
harnessed in a strategy. There’s u 
tendency in our society for some 
bodies to propose long-term, “others 
only sliort-tcrni measures. If I lie FA 
nna the Government wnnt to be prac- 
tical they’ve to do both. This is central 
- if they don’t link the two neither will 


work”, Murphy snys. 

ill’s rulers will sec it 


Whether football 


this way is another matter. “It’s very 
difficult to persuade most football 
people that anyone from the outside 
nas any valid advice on what to do", 
Williams says. 

And he points to an even greater 
barrier to understanding behaviour on 
the terraces. “You get reports on the 
behaviours of football fans, but the 
one group who are never asked to give 
evidence ot opinions are the fans 
themselves. You get different bran- 
ches of the establishment talking to 
each other". 

The project’s future is uncertain, 
dependent on the next short-term 
contract to sustain work. Williams 
contrasts British and West German 
attitudes to the value of research, m 
spite of the long tradition of crowd 
trouble in Britain governments have 
never really seen it as a legitimate area 
for research. There’s a persistent belief 
that it’ll go awuy at some point in the 
near future.” 

A cross-national project, linking 
with German and French researchers 
is one possible futureftlevelopment for 
the group. 

“Everything depends on broader 
questions about the status of the 
universities, academic research and 
■sociology itself. Will people realize 
thnt the disciplines of social science 
have an important role to play In 
understanding and explaining rela- 
tionships between groups in society? 1 


Ills a truth universally acknowledged that If 
British industry Is to remain competitive, It is 
vital for the workforce to have continuing 
professional education. But it is also true that 
there can be marked reluctance from both 
employers and employees to make use of 
traditionally taught courses. 

Employers not only lose employees’ time, but 
since there Is often no suitable course nearby, 
can face sizeable bills for transport and accom- 
modation. Employees may not wish to leave 
their workplace because of the demands of their 
job, family commitments, or because they feel It 
hnportant to maintain their visibility. 

All these disadvantages can be overcome by 
learning through video courses. Engineers, 
scientists and managers can update tbeir know- 
kdge without leaving work, and the system Is 
«so attractive to employers since the courses’ 
is not affected by the number of people 
Wdng them. 

Bnl when it comes to producing distance 
warning video courses, British higher educa- 
Is many years behind the United States. 
American universities have been producing 
“*”Ci for some 20 years. As for the quality of 
«deo education, research has shown no slgnifi- 
cant difference in tbe performance of students 
uiught through television and those taught 
through live lectures. 

A number of individual American Instltu- 
'“j? produce their own material, but one 
radical move has been the formation of a 
Jjmwrflunj, the Association for Media-Based 
continuing Education for Engineers, by 24 
^gacering universities, including the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and Stan- 
ford University. 

AMCEE offers 400 courses In 16 disciplines 
as computer science and engineering, 
aeronautical and astro nautical engineering, 
miriness administration, and statistics, mainly 
« Postgraduate level. Tbe AMCEE catalogue, 
n -f,* 8 *® 8 ! contains nearly 90 per cent or all 
MbonaUy available university video courses. 


Tuning in to the 
commercial breaks 

Video courses for industry offer a way out of the continuing 
education jungle. Olga Wojtas reports 


In a farther Initiative, 16 American universi- 
ties have affiliated to the National Technologi- 
cal University, a private Institution founded to 
serve the needs of today’s highly mob«e 
engineers”. NTU grants a master ’sdcgreebuU 
up through a variety of courses from different 
universities, and offera courses not only 
through video but also through satellite trans- 
mission. 

So far, the satellite courses w aH inlB; 
In Brltfan. But DLVCs from Stanford and 
Colorado State universities. BUT and AMCEE 
are already offered to British Industry by a 
venture Kt up at Herlot-Watt Unlverdtj lu 
1982. 

Video Course Services was founded Jointly by 

sam'A'tsssa.'Sg 

menl of Trade and Industry to make the but 

rally There are now some 40 VCS associates, 
Sdbg UBM, ICf, Shell, Honeywell and 

Ferranti. 

Heriot-Watt’s director of television, and 
director of VCS, Dr Ken Stephen, does not 

tSsssstssssS 


Institutions offer DLVs, and these are not at as 
high a level as the US ones. 

But this does not mean that Dr Stephen Is 
happy about tbe United States cornering the 
video market. “The Increasing use or this 
American material by Industry In the UK as 
well as in countries with which we are compet- 
ing poses an Increasing threat both to the UK 
university system, and lo the promotion of 
British trade and technology overseas*’, he says. 

And now Herlot-Watt, backed by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry, Is preparing to 
help higher education in this country fight 
back. The DTI has just awarded VCS an Initial 
contract worth almost £256,000 to promote the 
production and use of DLVCs in microelectro- 
nics. 

The DTI Binding will allow up to 50 per cent 
or the cost of producing courses. It Is hoped the 
Impetus for producing a particular course will 
come not only from Institutions but from 
Industry. The VCS advisory board will assess 
applications to produce videos, with the main 
criterion that Industry is prepared to rent or 
buy copies covering at least 25 per cent of the 
production costs. 

This leaves institutions with only 25 per cent 
to And themselves. Dr Stephen does not see this 
. as an obstacle, since It would be largely In terms 
of staff time rather than hard cash. He adds that 
Institutions are unlikely to go ahead with 
production unless they expect a return on their 
investment, and the courses will be marketed 
not only by the individual Institutions, but also 


by VCS. , , 

“If the course Is produced by nn expert in that 
area, with people clamouring to get It, there's 
no point In a very expensive production because 
industry wants the Information now. On the 
other hand, If the area Is not so close to the 
frontiers of knowledge, you would probably 
have to put quite a lot of money into It to make it 
attractive”. 

The style of presentation of American 
DLVCs Is not always up to the standard people 
are used lo in the UK, being largely of the 
“chalk and talk" variety. ‘In Britain, we 
produce very good quality television; we’re as 
good as anybody at leaching; we’re as good, If 
not belter, at Innovating. If we could capitalize 
on these three things by making good DLVCs, I 
think we could become the educational centre of 
the world". 

Video learning has two mqjor advantages, Dr 
Stephen believes. It transforms the usual 
ephemeral status of teaching. And It produces a 
spiral of improvement, since it can he studied 
and criticized. But academics may be put off by 
these very qualities. They may fear they are 
simply setting themselves up to beshot down, or 
object to the loss of a lecture theatre fall of 
admiring students. 

“They need some motivation, which is either 
money or promotion prospects. And In both 
those cases, DLVCs are a means to an end. If 
you*rethc world authority on a subject industry 
needs, I suppose you could name your price”. 

At present, many academics, if they do not 
think videos irrelevant In the first place, feel the 
Open University should produce them, says Dr 
Stephen. 

But be believes only the UK university sector 
as a whole has sufficient staff, research and 
television facilities. He has already begun 
visiting university television units in the hope of 
establishing a network of approved centres 
where academics can go to make courses, And. 
he feels higher education Institutions should be 
prepared to learn from one another. 
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Felicity Jones visits 
Wales in the second of 
a series on university 
continuing education 
departments 


Two South Wales 
miners studying at 
Swansea 
University's 
department of adult 
and continuing 
education 


Uphill task for the valleys 


Professor Gordon Roderick is a deeply 
pessimistic man. 

He might be forgiven for wondering 
whether tie whs right to follow his heart 
back to the valleys and relinquish his 
post as director of continuing educa- 
tion at Sheffield University for the first 
chair in the field of wales at the 
University College of Swansea. 

The clientele for the courses which 
the university provides cxtramurally 
has been driven awny by market forces 
for which, without considerable invest- 
ment from the university end the 
Government, there is no road bnck. 

Industry in a once thriving region 
has been decimated with a sorry cata- 
logue of industrial closures ill steel, 
coal, tinplate, cor manufacture and 
pelro-chemieals. Employment in the 
mighty Port Talbot steel industry de- 
cayed In ten years from a healthy 
18,000 in the I$60s to 12,000 by 1979 
and now dwindles below 5,000. 

Unemployment at 16 per cent is not 
quite as severe as the average in many 
other more rural parts of the country. 
The cruellest figures come in pockets 
like the Afnn Vulley where, according 
to a recent HM Inspectorate report, 
unemployment is more than 5(1 per 
cent for 18-year-olds. 

Set against this ImckcloUi. tradition- 
al extramural work seems curiously 
out of plocc, There is no major project 
for the unemployed in the area but the 
local authority docs provide the facility 
of attending any class free of charge. 

Local authority classes arc, howev- 
er, being run down and the university 


cannot compete because it has to 
charge for its courses or it loses the fee 
due to its responsible body status. 

The department is looking for spe- 
cial funding but there is no hope until 
the autumn. The Government’s RE- 
PLAN money for work with the unem- 
ployed ran out almost as soon as it was 
announced. 

Two years ago when Professor 
Roderick was lured back it looked as if 
the university wns prepared to put 
some investment into continuing 
education but that has fizzled out 
largely due to financial pressures 
through the Universities Grants Com- 
mittee. 

At one stage it looked as though the 
department was to be moved to a site 
on the outskirts of the city which a 
third of the 5,000 who enrol said they 
would be unable to reach. 

Now the university's long term plan 
is to erect a purpose-built home for the 
adult and continuing education and 
department of education on the main 
campus. UGC willing, in the next five 
to ten years. 

Professor Roderick said: “Wc have 
got problems which cannot be over- 
come overnight. You eiumot change 
academics wlin are philosophers or 
local historians into money-makers 
easily. 

"The woy forward for us is through 
limited pump-priming money which 
will cnnblc us to employ the adminis- 
trative and secretarial staff to do 
incomc-gencrnting work which will 
provide the profits off which the rest of 


The four-way cash split 


The four extramural departments In 
“ales in the universities of Abcry- 
•Iwyth, Bangor, Cardiff and Swan- 
sea each appeal to potential students 
°» a widely different character. 

The only large conurbation Is 
Cwdlff with a population of 1.3 
jjdluon but the department there also 
nas to deal with the mid-Glamorgan 
unemployment blackspot and the less 
accessible communities In tho valleys 
Uke Merthyr Tydfil. 

Aberystwyth and Bangor both 
provide for very rural and dispersed 
communities and have a heavy emph- 
fk on traditional liberal studies, 
pwansea, by comparison, has a tlght- 
jy-krnt student population who live at 
me most 20 miles from the unfversi- 
*y a centres who are suffering the 

diulry UenGeS < * eca ^ n 8 heavy In- 

Although Wales Is another country 
jfl all Intents and purposes, the 
“fjnunural departments have not 
fscflped the cuts in grant and changes 
“j me formula by which the responsl- 
” Tt ^ 8 rant I® worked out. 

,, 1 b* gran! is channelled through 
2 w «sh Office. The 10 per cent 
grant to the Welsh departments will 
reflect later than in England and 
staggered over two years. 

t ne formula for working out the 
grant is still being discussed but there 
5L p £° b,en “ the balance 

, rosoch a small country. As in 
hIj wbere the original formula 
..'^dby the Department of Educe- 
ton and Science would have drawn 
JE l a yallable money Into London, 
factor*^ ta Waks the “Cardiff 

w ,Jf ol p ard lff is taken out of the 
^ 88 h 88 b^ 0 done with 
SPS-lX “ftiverslty depart- 


competing for a small amount of 
money. 

The departments have proposed to 
the Welsh Office that greater involve- 
ment with the inspectorate over the 
assessment of programmes could be 
developed Instead of the new for- 
mula, 

There Is some suggestion that 
ministers might reach a compromise 
which Involved the departments re- 
ceiving 90 per cent or the previous 
year's grant level while 10 per cent is 
held back for Innovative and cost- 
effective developments. 

Mr John Perkins, head of the 
Cardiff University College extramu- 
ral studies department said: “We 
support the other departments in this 
although we stand to gain from the 
new formula. 

“The mountain barriers in Wales 
are such that there is no element of 
competition between us. The biling- 
ual aspect of the provision Is expen- 
sive io run In rural areas and the 
formula would reduce the Income to 
Bangor and Aberystwyth and put 
goch course work &» Jeopardy , said 
Mr Perkins. 

Cardiff Increased the numbers of 
students It provides for last year and 
sees no sign of those numbers railing 
away due to fee Increases. It provides 
for a largely middle-class, educated 
section of the Welsh population and 
Its Involvement In professional 
education Is growing. 

In a bid to reach the less accessible 
students, the Cardiff department Is 
Introducing a SO per cent concession- 
ary Tee for the unemployed. Ills also 
starting a social studies course In 
Merthyr and Aberdare with the aim 
of establishing a diploma course at 
nno nf those centres eventually. 



Bailey’s bridge to an 
understanding of policy 


the extramural activity can be subsi- 
dized". 

This summer the department ran a 
fortnight for 30 students from the 
University of Oklahoma which made a 
profit ana it hopes to repeat it next 
year. This sort of course, along with 
plans to move into more vocational 
and professional diploma work, subsi- 
dizes the growth in Welsh-speaking 
teaching. 

"Wales is similar to England in much 
of its extramural work but it is a foreign 
country with a culture and language of 
its own. This is an aspect of our work 
which needs ro be taken into account,” 
he said. 

The Welsh-speaking courses 
account for 25 per cent of the depart- 
ment's activity and form part of a 
systematic four year cycle which starts 
with language teaching in Welsh for 
beginners and can lead to a hill 
university certificate. 

The Welsh Office provides a special 
grant of £6,000 towards this clement of 
the department's courses but the 
actual cost to the department is at 
least twice that nmount. 

The decimation of local Industry has 
pulled the rug from under what wns 
previously an important arm of the 
deportment, trade union studies imtl 
industrial relations. 

Mr Eddie Jenkins, senior tutor in 
industrial relations said that whereas 
the department used to run eight full 
day-relunsc courses for 140 students, 
including three courses for steel work- 
ers with the Workers' Educational 
Association in cooperation with the 
British Steel Corporation, this Hhs 
been reduced to 50 students. 

"The TUC courses have gone com- 
pletely, the steel day release arc down 
tram inree to two and during the strike 
the miners’ courses stopped. Although 
they start up again in (he autumn, tne 
closure of pita in South Wales may 
affect the numbers", he said. 

The courses for miners are often 
held at the South Wales Miners' Lib- 
rary which opened in 1973 as the 
outcome of a university coalfield re- 
search project which identified the 
danger to valuable historical material 
due to the decline of the coal industry 
in South Wales. 

Swansea University College 
academic development committee 
working party has presented the de- 
partment with a definite blueprint for 
the future which will involve a major 
shift. 

The working party- has said that it 
wants a decrease in the proportion of 
work in liberal education and an 
increase in Inservice, professional and 
updating work. More teaching is to be 
carried out by staff in other depart- 
ments and it is being recommended 
that the number of permanent staff in 
adult and continuing education should 
be reduced as soon as possible. 

For all the reasons tnat have gone 
before, this will not present an easy 
task Bnd will be a sad last opportunity 
for adult education to help tackle some 
of the region's problems. 

The inspectors' report on the Alan 
valley provision provided conclusive 
evidence that adult education provi- 
sion is less than satisfactory. Inflexibil- 
ity in class scheduling and lack of 
coordination between the various pro- 
viders were two of the reasons given 
for gaps in the service. 

In the 'guarded words of the in- 
spectorate everything is not alright 
with the general Adulteducation provi- 
sion in West Glamorgan. Certainly it is 
sufficiently incomplete to query the 
universUy r s view that it can afford to 
decrease its liberal education service. 


Stephen Bailey was one of that 
fraternity of distinguished policy 
analysts who in recent years have 
clustered in the graduate school of 
education at Harvard. He had a clear 
but un dogmatic view of how processes 
worked, and what, in educational 
analysis, most helped to explain 
what. One of the enterprises in which 
he was engaged when he died was a 


study of Key American values as 
expressed in American schooling, past 
and present. He recruited Marvin 
Lazerson as a historian to take part, 
andLazerson and colleagues have now 
completed the work - a modest bul 
important book, An Education of 
Value . As a statement of "the purposes 
and practices of schools" it could not 
have come at a better time, for the 
future of educational debate in the 
United States and elsewhere. 

Neither in the US nor in Britain have 
wc been short in the past few years of 
statements, manifestoes, pronounce- 
ments. programmes. Since the Black 
Papers conquered the field in the late 
1960s and 1970s. and the Thatcher 
government set off in pursuit of such 
aims at the end of the 1970s. educa- 
tional policy has not, however, been 
notable for its sensitive or sophisti- 
cated understandings. Whether radi- 
cally right or left, or Hesitantly middle, 
there is little sense to be had that 
policy anulysts or promoters have 
reflected or learned from the relevant , 
recent past. 

Ken Jones, in one of the few real 
attempts at re-expiorntion (in Beyond 
Progressive Education), points to the 
Labour Party's radical programme of 
1982, but wonders what it really meant 
- simple modernization or radical 
reform? And there nrc substantial 
numbers of Joseph-watchcrs, UOC- or 
NAB-observcrs, Green Paper-chas- 
ers, eager to discover whether the 
latest positive means negative, add 
menns subtract, economics means 
policy, and policy means ideology. 
And policy analysis is not exactly a 
major British industry. 


Given the loss of educational vision 
- what a pity that utopia became on 
unfashionable and even dirty word I - 
and even purpose in the past decade it 
has not been easy to know where to 
look for help. Someone like Paulo 
Freire, sending out provocative and 
incisive messages in the early 1970s 
becomes in bis recent The Politics of 
Education convoluted and frequently 
boring and pompous. His previous 
trail or stimulating insights into educa- 
tion as it is and might be includes most 
memorably his thesis in Pedagogy of 
the Oppressed about education as an 
“act or depositing, in which the stu- 
dents are the depositories and the 
teacher is the depositor . . . This is the 
'banking 1 concept of education". 

But nobody is helping us to go on 
from such insights and relate them to 
our current uncomfortable realities. 
Wbaf we have had instead is the 
dominance of a flat-footed politics of 
education - for - economic - growth 
which,, important though its aspira- 
tions are, nas been pursued in forms 
which have prevented thinking about 
educational processes and change. The 
most representative texts of the 1980s 
have been, here as in the US, juggling 
feats, efforts at accommodation, exer- 
cises in ambiguity. 

The torrent of American policy 
documents in the last two or three 
years contains a large percentage of 
such exercises, attempting to repos- 
sess the field of excellence, often 
promoting the obvious through the 
platitudinous, or re-invert ting vocabu- 
laries. Something needed to be done to 
improve education and no one 
wanted to appear to be loo' short- 
sighted or narrow-minded, and the 
meanest of snack solutions therefore 


easily became dressed up as a banouet. 

Some serious Tesearch and analysis 
has gone into the new thrusts - Emest 
Boyer or John Goodlad on the high 
school, and thoughtful panels of higher 
education commentators, for exam- 
ple. But the extent and length of 
argument about what many of the 
commission reports have really meant, 
actually said, indicate how hign arc the 
pillars of ambiguity an the two sides of 
the Atlantic. 


Stephen Bailey was above all con- 
cerned with process, escape from the 
over-simple, immediate explanation. 
Lazerson and his colleagues have - 
often from a political perspective that 
might not have been Bailey's - done 
what Bailey wanted. The current 
dilemmas of American education arc 
traced back, briefly but persuasively, 
to processes of conflict and consensus, 
social change and school conservatism, 
popular expectation and structural ine- 
quality. the shifting mannings of equal- 
ity and excellence, which have gov- 
erned the emergence of particular sets 
of definitions and emphases. The book 
tries to suggest, above all, a way of 
learning lessons from the fnilures of 
the recent past - without glamorizing 
or evading. 

Out of case studies of curriculum 
reform they take important critical 
threads - for example, from Man: A 
Course of Study and new maths - 
looking at motivation, political opposi- 
tion, publisher conservatism, curricu- 
lum planning anti its cultural contexts, 
including the responses of tcnchcrs. 
Here, ns in other cases, they explore 
what one educational purpose does to 
another - particularly the tension be- 
tween access nnd equality on tlie one 
hand, and quality and curriculum on 
the other anti rc-cmphasizc a commit- 
ment to both. 

They tackle computers and teachers’ 
pay amid discussion of educational 
goals, labour markets, the relationship 
between skills and creative learning, 
and the range of issues which, in one 
guise or another, infuse ail our de- 
bates. The success of the book, and my 
attraction lo it, lie not in any structured 
programme it offers, but in the serious- 
ness of its effort to back-track and 
confront, and understand. This is a 
proper use of history - within the 
argument, informed by a methodology 
capable of penetrating our recent 
yesterdays and testing our commit- 
ments. 


There Is desperate need for such 
re-examinations of schooling and 
wider educational processes. A recent- 
ly established Public Education Net- 
work points, irt a slimline version, in 
the same direction in Britain. Its 

i iamphlet entitled Public Education 
or a Democratic Future suggests the 
teginnlngs of a programme also from a 
presentation of (be potentials as well as 
the weaknesses of recent decades of 
educational effort. 

It suggests what was learned in the 
years alter the Second World War, 
r ‘not that education is the agent of all 
change, but that constructive, long- 
term change Is inconceivable without 
democratic participation of all con- 
cerned with it". It Indicates that "the 
narrowing interpretation of education 
in the 1970s and 1980s pointed towards 
o precipice of hopelessness", it offers a 
commitment which Is conceived as 
'■part of the process of reversing that 
direction". 

Networks like Education for a 
Democratic Future, and analyses in 
greater depth like An Education of 
Value, re-open the past. Without com- 
mitment like Bailey's to rediscovering 
and reinterpreting the processes that 
brought us to here, the field belongs to 
the over-simple, and - to combine the 
metaphors - ends at a precipice. - 
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On August 27. 1945. 12 days after the 
end of the Pacific War, the late 
Japanese prime minister Shigeru 
Yoshida wrote to Kumno Harada. an 
imperial courtier: 

r »l thank you for your letter. I think 
the situation which should occur 
has at last occurred. If the devil has 
a son, surely he is Tojo. Until now. 
the way in which Japan was defea- 
ted was one of the best examples in 
history. We could reestablish the 
whole empire out of this way of 
defeat. If wc extract by operation 
the cancer of politics which is called 
the military, then politics will be- 
come clean and the nation's moral- 
ity will be enhanced and the whole 
machinery of diplomacy will be 
renewed. Not only that, science will 
be developed, business will be 
reestablished with the introduction 
of American capital, and in the 
end, the empire will exercise its 
latent capability. If so, it is not so 
bad to oe defeated in this war. 
After the rain, sky and land will 
become more green." 

As the late prime minister antici- 
pated, by extracting the “cancer of the 
military'*, Japan was able to establish a 
stable democracy and reestablish her 
economy. Yet Japan should not forget 
the fact that she was only reestablished 
as a nation out of defeat. 

After writing his letter, Yoshida 
began the transformation of Japan's 
national goal from the pre-war phi- 
losophy of Fukoku Kyohei (enrich the 
nation by strengthening the military 
capability) to tne post-war Fukoku 
Jyakuliei (enrich the nation by mini- 
miring the militaristic capability). 

Although this new policy has been 
strongjy criticized, especially by con- 
servative groups in the USA in recent 
yean, it has been firmly observed by 
successive Japanese governments, in- 
cluding the Liberal Democratic Party's 
governments up to the present Naka- 
sone cabinet. 

Successive prime ministers consi- 
dered that by building up a big econo- 
mic power without big military capabi- 


Rising sun after the rain 

Rei Shiratori looks at Japan’s policy of building up her 
economic power while decreasing her military capabilities 


lilies, Japan could make a new model 
of development for other nations. 
They considered that by improving the 
economic situation they could make 
Japan one of the most politically stable 
countries in the world and that, by 
retaining political stability in Japan in 
this way, the free world, including the 
USA, could benefit by finding the 
most reliable alliance to face insecure 
world situations. 

In a situation, though, where only 
Japan can enjoy economic stabilily and 
prosperity while other Western na- 
tions are suffering severe economic 
depression and unemployment, it may 
be necessary for Japan to reevaluate 
the Fukoku Jyakuhei model and, 
where necessary, modify it. 

Need for modification, however, 
does not mean that Japan should 
completely abolish the model as the 
national goal. It should mean, rather, 
that Japan should more actively and 
positively exploit the merits and the 
results ot Fukoku Jyakuhei to improve 
the world situation. If Japan cannot 
discover appropriate modifications to 
the original post-war model, then her 
efforts to build up an economic power 
without big military commitments will 
be reduced to ashes. 

Following the spirit of Yoshida ’s 
model , it will certainly be necessary for 
Japan to make more effort to expand 
free world trade, even if the Japanese 
government faces difficulties in per- 
suading certain groups within the 
country. In order to exploit Yoshida's 
philosophy actively, it will also be 
necessary for Japan to increase drasti- 
cally the level of economic assistance 
to developing nations. The net Official 
Development Assistance from Japan 


to the developing world and multi- 
lateral agencies in 1983 reached only 
0.33 per cent (S3 ,761) of gross national 
product in spite of the fact that the 
Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development set the desired 
goal of OD A at rather more than twice 
that percentage. Neither should Japan 
forget countries such as the Nether- 
lands (with 0.91 per cent) or Sweden 
(0.88 per cent, whose ratio of assist- 
ance to the gross national product 
exceeded 0.8 per cent; set against that, 
Japan's share among total uD As given 
by the countries of the Development 
Assistance Committee reachca 13.7 
per cent in 1983. 

The drastic increase of Japan’s eco- 
nomic assistance towards aevelopina 
Asian countries is especially appropri- 
ate when we consider the fact that 
Japan's is an Asian economy and that 
political instabilities or insecurities in 
developing countries always occur due 
to inferior economic situations. It 
might also be worthwhile to mention 
here that the drastic increase of 
Japan's economic assistance would 
decrease the financial burdens of the 
European developed nations who are 
currently feeing economic problems. 

It should also be worthwhile for 
Japan to establish a new international 
scheme of development assistance in 
Asia, a new Asian Development Fund 
which would be freely accessed by 
developing countries to foster then- 
own native industries under their own 
initiative. If we consider the fact that 
Japan’s GNP reaches more than the 
total amount of GNP of the Pacific 
Asian countries except China, then 
Japan should bear the financial burden 
of this fund. Perhaps Western coun- 


A shrimp turns into two dolphins 


" August IS Is an auspicious day for 6D 
million Koreans. This year’s 

anniversary Is especially significant, 
since j( marks the fortieth 
anniversary of Korea’s liberation 
from Japanese colonial rule. Fitfinc- 
ly ( thb dale Is celebrated as a public 
holiday throughout Korea. And ycl f 
even as they commemorate their 
freedom, Koreans everywhere can- 
not but rue the extraordinary twist of 
[Me which, In the moment of their 
uberallon, split their land In two: a 
division which has already lasted 40 
' yean, including a devastating war; 

■ and which only now begins lo show 
- Hue faint signs or being heated. 

It Is worth recalling Just how 
• Korea come to be divided. In essence, 
this was part of the brooder fallout 
from Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
Japan collapsed much sooner than 
had been anticipated, and Soviet 
[“PS were already moving across 
tne border and down the Korean 
pemimiia, Something had to be done, 
™M. According to one version, two 
young US officers (one of them a 
Miyor Dean Rusk) were given a small 
P“P of East Asia, a ruler, and half an 
w W c *t to End a viable line of 
wrislon to put to the Russians. What 
tome up with was the 38lh 
Parallel; and, somewhat to US snr- 
P r Jj*i the Russians agreed. 

■Ji 4 s H was - casually, rapidly, 
°* course “temporarily’': just to 
oul who would accept the 
Japanese surrender - that an ancient 


«f r ,— J uirmuii cnuurcu, aim 

H are ® became one of the first casual- 
.f,®; cold war. Five years later 
^iWy worse disaster befell the 
tw? 88 “ e ®°W war turned hot. 
mim* ye ^T? ° r war killed several 
JouHons of Koreans and others and 

hnmlSl^ . felons more; while 
iha « ? nd oopalm reduced much of 
’^Peninsula to rubble or stubble. 
th * at War Is stUJ not officially over: 
— re was an armistice, but as yet no 
E* h i*® lya A™* l| s scars still 
although not so much phyri- 
!*“/• Koreans north and south have 
Thf Skfi?® 1 lbe,r shattered land, 
reaifci ,d ! 0lu huis are Breen with 
^testation, while high-rise 
“Jdlngs mark the skylines of Seoul 
alike. 

" >11 this has been achieved In the 


context of a division which If any- 
thing has hardened, and whose abso- 
luteness Is not widely appreciated In 
the West. The Berlin Wall Is Piccadil- 
ly Circus by comparison. West and 
East Germans can watch each other’s 
TV, write, telephone, and (within 
limits) even visit each other. Koreans 
- not even a defeated aggressor 
nation - may do none of these things. 
At least 10 million close relatives arc 
divided, and have heard nothing of 
each other for over 30 years. 

Really, it Is an extraordinary situa- 
tion. And the fact that the world 
(Including Koreans) has for 40 years 
learned to take for granted these 
entities colled “North Korea” and 
“South Korea” should not prevent us 
from taking the longer view and 
putting It all in context. Looking 
backwards, first of all: no doubt the 
young Americans who so lightly 
sundered this ancient land had no 
idea that Korea had been a single 
united political entity since AD 668 - 
the year when the SIHa Kingdom In 
the south east, having already sub- 
dued Paekche in the south west, 
finally conquered Its northern rival 
Koguryo. 

That sort of pedigree makes most 
European states - never mind Amer- 
ican - look like parvenus. Equally, 
Koreans have a distinctive and ricb 
culture. They invented moveable 
metal type two centuries before 
Gutenberg; and served as a conduit 
by which Japan acquired much offls 
culture from China. Only the past 
century has with bitter Irony re- 
versed this relationship. Korea s re- 
sponse to the encroachment of the 
West and modernity was to batten 
down the hatches, earning It the 
soubriquet of “hermit kingdom ; no 
Me(|l restoration here. As a result, it 
fell prey to Us old enemy: Japan was 
In effective control from 1905 and 
from 1910 Instituted a colonialism 
whose effects were typically ambi- 
guous. On the one band, a modern , 
Infrastructure was built, and agncul- • 
lure, mines, and some industries 
were developed. On the other hand, 


would have ensured Inis. Through- 
out Its history, Korea has been 
surrounded by powerful neighbours: 
always China and Japan, and in 
modern times also the USSR and 
USA. Small wonder that, as a Korean 
proverb has It, “when whales fight, 
the shrimp's bock Is broken”. 

Yet even as Koreans gloomily 
contemplate the fortieth anniversary 
of their division, perhaps it is time for 
a fresh look. For 1985 Is not 1945. In 
the Interim, both the global context 
and Korea Itself have changed almost 
out of all recognition. True, in 1945 
Koreans were victims. But even as 
early as 1950 they were also agents - 
at least If you believe, as I do, that the 
war was Kim Il-sung's last ditch 
effort lo reunify the country Sllla 
style, rather than Stalin's global 
strategy. 

And Koreans have Increased their 
power steadily since then. The North 
Koreans boast about It more (and 
Indeed exaggerate It) with their con- 
cept of juene, or self-reliance. If for 
nothing else, we should surely give 
Kim U-sung credit for his unique 
achievement In keeping a small com- 
munist country out of the Soviet 
embrace - and this despite his own 
Soviet-sponsored origins In 1945. In 
Moscow as In BeUIug, they know 
North Korea is not to be trifled with.. 

South Korea on the surface pre- 
sents a different picture, always 
stressing Its dose alliance with the 
USA (40,000 of whose troops remain 
there, while North Korea has no 
foreign forces) and, more ambi- 
guously, Japan. Yet this appearance 
Is deceiving: certainly to North Ko- 
reans, who ludicrously profess to 
consider, the South a US “colony”, 
and perhaps also to South Koreans 
themselves. For this Is an enormously 
strong country: not just militarily, 
but above all economically. While 


tries cuuld also give financial help by 
contributing a certain amount out of 
the profit acquired by their trade with 
these Asian countries. 

Japan's efforts to initiate new multi- 
lateral agencies in international society 
should aim at the development of 
intermediate groups which consist of 
middle-sized countries such as Austra- 
lia, Canada and EEC countries. One 
of the problems faced in international 
society today is that both the super- 
powers act as destabilizing fattens. 

Changes in American foreign policy 
accompanied by shifts in presidential 
attitude cause serious confusion and 
distrust all over the world, in keeping 
with the scale of US influence on the 


nations. The problem of language still 
causes trade conflicts between Japan 
and Europe. While the Japanese 
routinely translate important Western 
hooks, the process is not reciprocated; 
European businessmen seldom do 
their business in Japan using Japanese. 

Perhaps Japan should make uni- 
lateral efforts to introduce culture and 
to explain the Japanese situation to 
Europeans by exploiting the merits 
and fruits of the old Fukoku Kyohei 
model, even if these efforts might be 
criticized as a new expansionism. If 
Europeans make no effort to under- 
stand Japan, wc Japanese might be 
able to ask Europeans to take the same 
attitude as the Japanese took at the 
end of the war. Prime Minister Yoshi- 
da described it thus in his One Hun- 
dred Years Which Decided Japan’s 
Destiny: 

“Just as those Samurai opened up 

Japan when they failed to expel the 

Westerners and when they realized 


world situation. What is urgently 
needed is a powerful and effective 
coalition of middle-sized countries to 

«erve nc a ctahlltainp f arlnr iri infprnn. 

frankly admitted in the same way 
the virtues of their enemies. " 

3 

tional society and to cancel out sudden 
changes of global policy. 

It is also necessary to understand 
more closely the domestic situation in 
both Western Europe and the Pacific 

The author is director of the Centre for 
the Study of Contemporary Japan, 
University of Essex. This article is 
based on a paper given at the Alpbach 
Conference of the Austrian College. 
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Forty years ago this week, the Allies liberated 
Korea - and divided it. Aidan Foster-Carter 
argues that in 1985 (unlike 1945) it is Koreans 
who have the power to put their country together 

context of a division which If any- few Koreans benefited, 
thing has hardened, and whose abso- Not surprisingly, after (ho traumas 

lateness Is not widely appreciated In of colonization, division and w’ar, 
the West. The Berlin Wall Is Piceadil- Koreans today have a strong sense of 
Iv Circus by comparison. West and themselves as impotent victims of 
East Germans can watch each other's history. Perhaps geopolitics alone 
TV. write, telephone, and (within would hove ensured this. Through- 



North Korea’s once promising Indus- 
trialization now seems stagnant In the 
absence of a much-needed opening 
up and economic reforms, South 
Korea’s goes from strength to 
strength. 

Meanwhile, the global context has 
also been transformed. China, etlll 
probably North Korea’s closest ally 
despite a recent Pyongyang “tilt” 
towards Moscow, is now best of 
friends with the USA - and even, 
surreptitiously, with South Korea. 
And It is no doubt China which 
deserves most credit for the peace 
process which has been fitfully under 
way In Korea for the past two years 
or so. Since the North Korean 
attempt to blow up Chon Du Hwan In 
Rangoon in October 1983 backfired 
so badly, Pyongyang has tried a 
different tack. Several, in fact; for 
even while formally wishing to talk 
first to the USA and South Korea 
about a peace treaty, North Korea Is 
In fact eating its words and already 
engaging In bilateral talks with the 
South on no less than three levels: 
Red Cross, economic, and par- 
liamentary. All this came out of an 
astonishing breakthrough last 
September, when Pyongyang offered 
and Seoul (remarkably) accepted 
“aid” to Hood victims in the South. 

None of these talks has yet 
achieved anything substantial. It will 
be a long hard road, with years of 
mutual mistrust to be overcome. 

And yet, unlike In 1985, If the 
division of Korea persists then Ko- 


reans have only themselves lo blame. 
For the plain fact Is that this nation 
now has the two strongest states It has 
ever known In Its long history. 

If both governments were finally to 
get serious about reconciliation, let 
alone reunification, who could 
actually stop ihem? All four great 
powers would like to see at least a 
reduction of tension, a “Germanlzo- 
llon”; which would certainly be a 
vast improvement on these past 40 
years. But Koreans themselves have 
the power not only to do this, but to - 
go further. In the long run - another 
40 years, say - they could create an 
“Austrlanlzed”, reunified Korea; Its • 
neutrality and independence guaran- 
teed equally by four-power agree- 
ment and the merger of two of the 
world’s most formidable armies. 

Such a scenario may seem far- 
fetched. But then, who anytime up to 
1945 could have foreseen the division 
of Korea? And for what good reason, 
in 1985, should Koreans continue to 
be arrayed against Koreans? To 
move in such a direction will take 
courage and Imagination. In Seoul 
and Pyongyang equally. It will be a 
start if they forget about shrimps, 
and recognize themselves (and each 
other) as the dolphins they have 
become: intelligent and agile, they 
should be able to run rings around all 
the whales. 


The author Is lecturer tn sociology at 
the University of Leeds. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMgtfy ^ 


by Richard BesseJ 

Gennan Big Business and (be Rise of 
Hiller 

by Henry Ashby Turner, Jr 
Oxford University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0195034929 

Fbr nearly two decades Henry Ashby 
Turner Jr has been engaged in a 
crusade to set the record straight about 
tug business and the rise of the Nazis 
in a senes of provocative articles 
S™f!l 0r T! ,raer “ught to demon- 
S e « h hal German big business did not 
play the paramount role in Hitler’s 
T 2JW? P 0Wcr so often attributed to 

a«J27rf l If»L mfl " y h ' st0fiaas w ho have 
asserted otherwise have got their facts 

S* fin9 %- his long-awaited 
^zj 18 , 5 appeared Ir is cfearly j n . 
tended to be the last word on the 

Pmf«!nr a T fltrempl fo 10 rest what 

Professor Turner regards as “mytljs 

£S* p ir s ' aJthc misu « 

history It is a carefully - almost 
obsess |ve, v - well-documented stidy 
of the relationship of big business 
interests to Nazism hf>Fnr» mu ”5 S ? 


Revising the industrialists’ record 


r* "w *=»mionsmp of big business 

ihSff SfS IO N ? z,snl before 1933, and a 
challenge to those who regard politics 
forgdy as a function of S econorni« 

w«;nL b0ak , WhlCh wiU arousc Sfrong 

Sored and °" e Which cannat 

_„[ n * s “ nce ' Professor Turner has set 
out to demonstrate three things- that 

Sp r \F* n b,g busmess did not bankroll 

*'u ata “ s 

nerore Hitler became Reich Chancel- 

MMwaasS 

s^ssSfSdS^'sas 

influence, was not decisive in The 
machinations which «»»_.■ 


sweeping rollback of a decade of 
republican SozialppUiik . ” 

The problem was how to bring this 
about. Here Professor Turner turns to 
his blow-by-blow account of attempts 
by btc businessmen to Influence poli- 
tical developments and of the contacts 
between big business and the Nazi 
Party. In rhe process, he has followed 
up just about every allegation of big 
business support for the Nazis, and the 
results of his detective work are reveal- 
ing. According io Turner, in virtually 
' °j tf ? e cas « where it has been 
asserted thut big business played 
major role in financing the Nazis or 
bringing influence to bear on their 
Detiair are the claims conclusively 
borne out by rhe documentary evi- 
dence. What is more, he asserts that 

E2?JSf pI F Wh0 c - ,aim oth erwise 
nave, wittingly or unwittingly, allowed 

senous errors to creep into their work. 
The authors of books in which Turner 
ISj S u . nde T ors comprise almost a roll 
KlSl fln n S of modem Germany: 
Karl Dietrich Bracher, Alan Bullock 


Z . wa » pot decisive in rhe 
wbic h destroyed Wei- 
mar democracy and brought Hitler 
unto government . To do this professor 

busbi«c °- Ullin u S the position of big 
■2"E du »ng the Weimar pcrioT 

businessmen and the Nazis, oUhe 

fear 

^20574* 

SiSSSSS 

mwmM 


i GpiW c”L ,■ " nccie r-«ennett and 
uerharcf Schulz (among others) as 

h 5 t V,rIUa , lly the enr ‘re East Ger- 
man historical profession. 

in contrast to many others who haw* 

PSfcS Tur- 
ner finds that in the political develon- 

5!*™* wh, *J ,cd ,n lhe c " d of German 
democracy between 1930 and 1933 "bis 
business remained a passive, poorly 

wht> aimed to dis? 

and rhi. b ^r.- i Wcimar s oziafpolitik 
J!! d Si *, po i ,t,cal urdL ‘r that hud given 
™ e „ ? 11 • JjjJ who lasted only I few 
months as Chancellor despite the vir 
hiBlIy unanimous support of big busi- 

As regards the Nazi Party hie 
busmessmen blew hot and cukL^ncr- 

ihn°^ ng (and chnf| n‘-‘ l| i tig money 

nnV h ^ m0rc ®° nven tionnl bourgeois 
flnd conservative parties and E! 

JgptWjnj extreme misgivings about 

Sgr'MJiS 

"■■"ins “TI,W feich '“ aS'" {Jj' 



bclrind ^p.loncd '“MU, 

challenged by Professor lufne? dc i ,lc,l,, « view, 

rise (o power. e * ll,al bl 8 business financed Hiller’s 





c ountering the 

Gold 

digging 

Anglo American and the Rfo of 

. Modern South Africa 
by Duncan lanes 

”sBNT435 n «SU ,iO ' ,a '' £8 ' i0 

:3£SffiEJF^ 

■ssgsss 

■ countries to tadcSj™ 'f h d 
penaHsts who hsd S r ' .!£' im : 
colonial rule; and S PP° scd 


UU-simEBa 

Sl C r Sl a r n3 8Cr, ^ 0rt ft° m among 
So SuM 1 “wwlfiig industrialists, 
Sirf iS Vi d ex P ecl generous state 
ala in the event of difficulties and 

3K>*« really *re mSl "he 

sSgs«afl6sBS 

g-yfayasar 

noweyer, formed one of the arouns 
whi ch greete d the rise of the Na& with 
the neatest reserve. Their Droblem 
was what to do about this stranse 

ltS°^S n ^S hicb they had not cil- 

ated and could not control but which 


in southern Africa 

SSSSaas 

PhS°h« i ; l iS r f h i * ,liJI 
™s ,h fJorid« h L ra S of ‘"foraiata 
well the rfae of ih, ~“ s c,em !> >nd 
gold mining - from * ,n 

East Rand^ni ^ u ^ ,Ion of 

SSiwSa&lr® 

amonds and laipr r ! . nt0 *H“ 
finance. Its tentaele , s a n U ^ aCtunn8 and 
only across South fe?«V pi?ad DOt 

Inteinationai ^ b ^ 1 mt ? the 


' S,iXTwe"r. le " dinS “" ,eiK "=r ^ 

™3S:SSg«: 

i fiSSSS^I 
sajiaSS 5 -^ 

Primacy Qf pohric^ 1 no" a Q p rimacy of 

neo-Marxiste “"^bution of 
African smdieshfl* i mts) t0 So ^ 

the purauit S° m,c ' nter «tJn 

objectives. Where M d P° Ulical 
short, however kin h fli“ ara,8ls faU 
nizc that thic is’nli n ^'hog (o recog- 

?nd that other factorfrantee 

BsarfsSSfi?® 

19th-century from "* 

X"S SoJ feS‘^ 

S£ a .rf»„f A T!; ; 


s:s^ cr ' 

made 0 aft' •* 

S rSSiafs 

mmM 

I£is§H 

‘he man whose intrigu es did somuchto 

®SpSa 

■HP: 


pave i lie way for the cwa*w 
Jiinuaii v I oj.V- acted a. SOS ** c 

»ivc of inilitujy ljfcp' 

j^^rhjwiugde^^ 

fcifSjiSiSgS 

Ujl lapse of Gennan democracy 
n hrondcr theoretical persp^ve Hr 
ast icn pages of his fookffiwS 
l ' lc inclusion, form a K 
attack on those who choose t 
approach the subject within adiffeta 
framework than he has. ThuJ 
from an otherwise fine piece of l4». 
wal research. 

Certainly many people who bm 
examined this politically-chnftj 
Itiumc have published work whicai 
Hawed and have made assenim 
winch cannot be sustained - wbrfa 
because they sought to confirm a pam 
hue, ignored developments which fi3 
not mesh with their ideological a» 
t ions, or been blinded to certain w 
ucncc by their theoretical precon® 
lions. And Professor Turner is riihit] 
|H»iiit out that “it docs not suffice to 
retreat to u 'higher plane' when 
hypotheses, take on such an abstract 
<puihty as to rule out either confinns- 
lion or refutation". However, into 
needs to he suit! that the cxamiaalioa 
of the relations between economa 
mui politics h( it theoretical levd 
renin ins an imnortnnt and legitimate 
subject of int|iilry. What isnewkdisi 
eross-fcrtili/utinn between empirical 
and theoretical work, a dialogue be- 
tween people who approach ibor 
subject in different ways. DUnhl 
accusations of a ''striking suspension of 
professional standards, of "bias" bj 
historians wlm "generally Imve little « 
no personal eoiiiact with the world ol 
business” and who stand "left oi u 
least left of centre in tlieir pollital 
yinptitliics", are not designed » 
promote that dialogue. As Proftsw 
i tinier knows, many iusiorians whose 
political sympal hies He oil the left base 
prodiieed excellent, well-researched 
work: indeed, he has cited quite a H 
in liis hook. 

In his closing remarks, Prof«w 
turner predicts that some of ito* 
rending his hook "will cnntcndlhatw 
inrger picture is hopelessly lost fai 
muss of detail, tne forest beisj 
obscured by the trees". Let us hopejs 
is wroiiB. Triose who want to examfe 
broad historical (hemes should U« 
cureful account of the “trees". AH* 

Um« >f ... . . 1.1. Wlrif*. 


pi no ii ,* luus e oi class. 

ssaSSSaws- 


government aftd the com^nT 81 Ine 

sssSEgi 


.7 I ” * 

ttcal terms should not be rej 
of hand. Let us hope that 
Turner's concluding remarl 
dissuade those who do not 
views from taking seriously tl 
tant evide nce presented in I 

Richard Bessel is lecturer In 
(he Open University. 

«s a struggle between cap 
labour. He writes of the aov 
smashing” the working class 
way for the capitalist boo 
1960s. A side product of the 
rnent's action may have been 
the boom, but that was certain 
chief aim. Us aim under Va 
leadership was to defeat 
nationalism and then to in 
ngorous apartheid policy by 
large numbers of blacks into I 
tuslans where white investmeti 
be forbidden. The compani 
ported the government in so I 
fought against a black nation! 
volution, but they strongly c 
the Bantusian policy, becaui 
believed it adversely affect 
supply of labour and tneoppor 
for capitalist enterprise. Not 
first time in South Africa's 
companies and government v 
opposition. 
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Guarding 
the guards 


national human rights standards to 
that accommodation, Sicghart points 
out that the development of an inter- 
national human rights "code" is a very 
new development indeed, whose total 

imnsr.r it !c inn .m.i.. 


hlv only laic last year and nm yet in 
effect pending ratification by at least 
-0 stales, provides specifically that 
there shall be no safe haven for 
torturers. A state party to the conven- 
tion can and indeed must exercise 
jurisdiction and prosecute alleged per- 
petrators of torture who happen to be 
within its territory, regardless of the 
accused's state of origin, unless extra- 
diting him or her to another country 

uneliavtn Ift AUA..-.L . Z ■ _ . 


impact n is too early to judge. He 
notes, for example, that almost all of 
the standards which he is describing 
have in fact been developed subse- 
quent to - and doubtless to some 
extent in reaction against - the exces- 
ses which Hitler’s Germany perpe- 
trated against its own citizens. 

The book projects a measured 
optimism about the potential impact of 
international human rights standards 
on the behaviour of governments. 
Most basically, even if a government 


Hie Lawful Rights of Mankind; an 
Introduction to the international legal 
code of human rights 
by Paul Sicghart 

Oxford University Press £9.95 
ISBN0 19219I90X 


wishing to exercise jurisdiction. 
Sieghart’s work is an idea! primer for 


In The Lawful Rights of Mankind Paul 
Sieghart has produced what must be 
classed as a rarity, if not an outright 
contradiction in terms - a legal text 
which is an unremittingly good read. 
Two years ago Sieghart produced The 
International Law of Human Rights , a 
600-page tome which has become and 
is likely to remain for some time one of 
the basic collections of scholarly inter- 
pretation and legal precedents for 
practitioners of the international law 
of human rights. Now he has turned his 
hand successfully to a more popular 
treatment of the same subject, ostens- 
ibly motivated by the belief that inter- 
national human rights standards will 
become more influential the more 
widely their existence becomes known 
and their content understood. 

Sieghart subtitles his work An intro- 
duction to the international legal code 
of human rights , but any suggestion 
here that international human- rights 
standards have been consistently and 
comprehensively codified would be 
misleading. The “code" to which he 
refers is rather an agglomeration of 
international instruments - two dec- 
larations, two covenants, two conven- 
tions, three charters and some 20 
specialized treaties of various kinds - 
emerging from n variety of internation- 
al arenas, predominantly the United 
Nations, regional organizations such 
as the Council of Europe, the Orga- 
nization of African Unity and the 
Organization of American States, and 
specialized agencies such as the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The 
trend which emerges in these various 
instruments is a common one, namely 
a recognized need for there to Ire some 
objective international standards 
whereby the treatment accorded hy 
rulers to those they rule can be asses- 
sed. Less consensus among the various 
instruments exists, however, with re- 
spect to the specific cuntcnt of such 
standards, how they arc applied nnd 
the possible remedies available in 
cares where states fail to meet them. 

Sicghart seeks to be a! once compre- 
hensive and concise with respect to his 
subject matter. This is an approach 
epitomized by his opening 40-page 
sweep through the entirety of human 
history, attempting to pick out the 
main trends m the evolving rela- 
tionship between the individual and 


— j i a* a 5 UV|,||||||C 1 ]L 

chooses only to pay lip service to such 
standards — and virtually every govern- 


iy every govern- 
ment goes at least that far - the risk of 
being exposed as a violator of them 
becomes a costlier one. Thus. Sieghart 
notes, the mere collection and dissemi- 
nation of information on the human 
rights records of states by non-gov- 
ernmental organizations and other en- 
tities can exert significant pressure on 
those states. 

International human rights law 
does, however, also have the potential 
for more direct impact on the be- 
haviour of states and their officials. 
This is most clearly illustrated in the 
particularly highly evolved human 
rights jurisprudence of the European 
system, whereby countries adhering to 
the European Convention on Human 
Rights have had to make substantial 
changes to their laws and practice 
following decisions by the European 
Commission of Human Rights and the 
European Court of Human Rights. 

Futhermore, even in cases where 


the non-experl. He describes in ac- 
cessible language all of the basics of the 
International law-making process. He 
then outlines the evolution and con- 
tent of most of the basic international 
human rights standards and the ex- 
isting mechanisms for their imple- 
mentation. in doing so, he also identi- 
fies and comments upon the most 
contentious issues in tne field today, 
such as the ideological dispute be- 
tween East and West as to whether 
pre-eminence belongs to economic. 


social and cultural rights (“human 
rights begin after breakfast") or civil 
and political rights (“human rights 
begin at the police stauon”). (He takes 
the sensible view that such a debate is a 


states eschew becoming parties to 
instruments which would lay them 
open to such outside influence, their 
officials may find themselves other- 


sterile one given the inextricable inter- 
relationship of the two sets of rights.) 
While Sieghart’s intended audience is 
the non-expert, legal practitioners 
working in the field cannot fail to 
admire the skill with which he has 
taken their rather unwieldy and nebu- 
lous area of expertise and made it 
comprehensible, at the same time 
imposing an interesting personal inter- 
pretative stamp upon it. This is in short 
a very worthy companion indeed to his 
earlier scholarly treatise and may, as 
he himself suggests, serve - even foT 
the practitioner - as a useful entrel to 
that more demanding tome. 


wise subjected to the long arm of WesleV Grvk 
international law. In one such interest- — _ 


ing development, the Convention on 
the Elimination of Torture, adopted 
by the United Nations General Assem- 


Wesley Gryk is an international lawyer 
based in London specializing in human 
rights law. 
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The Aims and Outcomes of Social 
Policy Research 
by Patricia Thomas 
Croom Helm, £13.95 
ISBN 07099 2492 5 


The scepticism of the Thatcher govern- 
ment about the value of social science, 
which resulted in the Rothschild re- 
view of the Social Science Research 
Council in 1982, has posed sharply a 
number of critical questions about 
the use and influence of the social 
sciences. 

The opening chapter oF this per- 
ceptive short study by the deputy 
director of the Nuffield Foundation is 


This modest essay could usefully be 
read by any social scientist whose 
research has or could have a policy 


research has or could have a policy 
dimension. It brings out well the extra 


cloying allegory of how “Adam of 
Adam vi lie” accommodated himself to 
Jus mates in paleolithic times. It moves 
on quickly, however, to describe the 
accommodation between citizen and 
state achieved in theocratic and 
monarchical systems and under va- 
nous governmental manifestations of 
uperalism, positivism, socialism, capi- 
j ,®tc. To those who may dc 
sceptical about the relevance of inter- 


qualities required to be effective. One 
is the need for senior researchers to be 


sciences have had a bad press. "Mock- 
ed by newspapers for telling the public 
what they already knew or else what 
they know to be untrue, social scien- 
tists are also the butt of much mockery 
because of the way some of them 
express themselves.’ 1 Patricia Thomas 


is the need for senior researchers to be 
able to project themselves effectively 
to ministers and senior civil servants. 
There is a vivid cameo of Mrs Hiatcher 


as Education Secretary being pleased 
when A. H. Halsey congratulated her 


thoughtfully traces some of the succes- 
ses and failures of particular research 


projects which she examines in detail. 

llie core of the book consists of four 
chapters which briefly describe the 


when A. H. Halsey congratulated her 
on her new white and gold decora- 
tions, with chintz furnishings, in the 
ministerial office. Another quality is 
the importance of research findings 
being clearly communicated in lay 
language to policy-makers. A third is 
the need to push one's research results 
to people’s attention. It is not enough 


Way 

upstream 


Keeping Track : how schools structure 
inequality 

byjeannie Oakes 

WMmty Press, £21 .50 
ISBNQ300 032927 


Taking is the American high school 
&' ent of xtt H OT °P d °ns in 
chjff ^ndary schools. Grouping 
. b y their imputed ability or 
Dla^ U ^ d u flc £ evement ‘ 8 common- 
Jea^nU D /£°. lb Atlantic. 

research of nearly 
ine ex P cdenc e of track- 
reoirtS ■ ^ ^boo* 8 has already been 
cij/ r J5 d l H 7 a number of journal arti- 
trapL? “ 1 book it “ used to present 
■ ru£® M 8 s ®9 a l and political issue. 


shows interesting similarities to that of 
streaming and secondary selection in 
this country; the institutionalization of 
psychological concepts of learning. In 
(be 19th century (and still extensively 
in the third world } children's levels of 
educational success were attributed to 
how hard they worked; hence the use 
of corporal punishment for “laziness". 
“Intelligence” provided a different 
explanation; children varied in their 
capacity to learn, originally thought to 
be inherited and largely immutable. 
Intelligence tests enabled ability peers 
to be (audit altogether at the same 
pace. In tins country the metaphor was 
of streams, fast and slow. Oakes 
doesn't make the point, but tracks take 
expresses and slow coaches. As in this 
country, ability grouping was justified 
as being in the best interests of indi- 
vidual children (meeting tbeir 
“needs”, in the recent terminology), 
and of the country in terms of supply of 
talent. The drift to “heterogeneous 


cal lead was blamed on the high 
schools' failure to foster the most able. 


schools' failure to foster the most able. 
British readers could find many para- 
llels in our current situation. 

Oakes’s concern is with the “equity” 
of present-day tracking. Its main pur- 
pose is to provide different learning 
experiences to children of different 
learning capacities. These are un- 
equal, in that high track students are 
taught and learn more of the same 
subjects, but also arc more likely to 
follow traditional academic studies, as 
part of college preparatory courses. 
Low track students more often follow 


3 [lari-vocational courses, (including 
le fascinatingly unexplained “military 
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hisfory of the practice 


classes” (mixed ability, here) was re- 
versed in the Sputnik era, when the 
Soviet Union's presumed technologi- 


Uie fascinatingly unexplained “military 
studies”). Although she had data ab- 
out the social ana ethnic composition 
of the schools, the Individual students 
were not identified by class or ethnic- 
ity, so the evidence of other tracking 
studies is used which have shown 
worklng-dass and ethnic minority chil- 
dren to be statistically over-repre- 
sented in the low tracks. Her sugges- 
tion is that the match that exists 
between social origins and social des- 
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The swimming pool at Woodfalls, a pavilion built in the grounds of 
Meichet Court, Hampshire. The photograph appears In Clive Aslet’s 
book The Last Country Houses , which Yale University Press publish 
in paperback next week at £8.95. 


Whitehall research management struc- 
ture, present 12 case studies of policy- 
oriented research projects, and ex- 
amine views of utilization held by line 
administrators, research managers and 
researchers themselves. The case stu- 
dies include the Educational Priority 
Area projects, socia-lcgal research 
which led to changes in legal aid in 
divorce cases, labour market studies 
carried out by Political and Economic 
Planning, a comparison of open and 
closed prisons, and a study or the rise 
and decline of small firms. The main 
data derive from documents on the 
files of ESRC and private foundations 
and from interviews with a small 
number of participants, including 
“customers” of social science at 
policy desks in Whitehall. 


to publish and expect the world to take 
notice. The active academic ooliev 


notice. The active academic policy 
researcher needs to see to it that key 
people in Westminster, Whitehall, the 
media and pressure groups are made 
aware of their findings. 

Patricia Thomas highlights several 
familiar themes of effective utilization 
- timeliness, the play of chance in 
whether results arc taken up, fasltion, 
and the tendency to use research data, 
as political ammunition. As a defence 


the Heath government set up a Small 
Finns Division in the Department of 


rtnns uivision in me department of 
Trade and Industry in 1971. Given the 


i raac ana industry in 1971. Given the 
ad hoc nature of the Whitehall system 
for managing and disseminating social 
science research, the result is unsur- 
prising. 

The Aims and Outcomes of Social 


Policy Research concludes by discus- 
sing three models of research utiliza- 
tion: the limestone model (of gradual 


against the latter, she rightly Insists 
upon the importance or quality in 
research, a criterion which grant- 
giving bodies seek, not always quite 
successfully, to apply. A sharp distinc- 
tion is not drawn between basic and 
applied research, and the need for 
methodological work to sharpen the 
tools available to social scientists is 
insisted upon. The analysis of projects 
with disappointing outcomes is en- 
lighteningAiarficiiTarly (lie account of 
Jonathan Boswell’s research on effi- 
ciency in small firms. He showed that 
(here was no significant relationship 
between the size of firms and them 


permeation), the gadfly (zipping in 
and out) and the insider (on the inside 
track). This is thought-provoking, but 


track). This is thought-provoking, but 
one would have wished for a fuller 
development of these Ideas. Tite work 
as a whole is an essay rather than a 
monograph. Others, Stuart Blutnc nnd 
Maurice Kogan for example, have 
provided more adequate accounts of 
social science research management in 
Whitehall. The evidence for effective- 
ness or lack of it is drawn mainly from 
participants' accounts. Ideally one 
would hove wished for confirmation 
from other sources. But these are 


performance, but performance was 
better when ownership and manage- 


cavils. The book provides a sensible, 
fresh, empirical illumination from the 
inside or how and whv the social 


ment were combined than when they 
were separate. Firms run by their 
founders performed belter than firms 
run by their inheritors; and the youn- 
ger the firm the better the perform- 
ance. Yet these striking results, with 
clear implications for government in- 
dustry policy seeking to promote en- 
trepreneurship, were ignored when 


inside of how and why the social 
sciences have the ImpHct that they do. 


Martin Bulmer 


Martin Bulmer is senior lecturer in 
social administration at rhe London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science. 


dilations, working-class (and ethnic 
minority) children taking working- 
class jobs, is mediated through the 
tracking system. This is used to put a 
gloss on Bowles and Gintis's corres- 
pondence theory of social and econo- 
mic reproduction through schooling. 
Willis is also referred to in this context , 
but Oakes has not taken his observa- 
tion that the low stream boys in his 
study had ambitions to follow their 
fathers into semi and unskiUedmanual 
jobs early in their secondary school 
careers, rejecting ibe prospect of “get- 
ting on" through academic studies. 


tne particular issue or equity that 
Oakes discusses is access to learning 
experiences. This is mainly presented 
in terms of social class and ethnic 
differential access to academic studies 
rather than vocational ones. In litiga- 
tion-active America, a number of 
court cases have been brought con- 
cerning minority access to such 
courses. The general point Is an im- 
portant one. If some cliildren are 
defined as being incapable oflcarning, 
say French, they are tracked to learn 


no French, so that the definition is 
made real. Such decisions and their 
consequences are part of most educa- 
tional selection processes. Oakes’s 
advocacy of more heterogeneous 
(mixed ability) learning groups, is 
coupled with the familiar regret about 
the importance of education in occupa- 
tional placement. 

This is a modestly presented book, 
based upon limited original research. 
Nothing was studied of the track 
placement processes, and although 
there is some speculation about track 
“climates", there are no references to 
the British studies of streaming sub- 
cultures. Apart from such obviously 
missed references, some of those re- 
ported are incomplete and the index is 
irritatingly meagre, in general, it is a 
disappointing book. 


Ronald King 


Dr King is reader in education at the 
University of Exeter. 
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Aesthetic 

standards 


Redesigning the World: William 
Morris, (he 1880s, and (he arlsand 
crafts 

by Peter Slansky 

Princeton University Press, £29.60 
ISBN0G91 066167 

The one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of William Morris's birth 
(1834) has coincided with a widespread 
reappraisal of his contribution to poli- 
tical, social and artistic thought in both 
his day and our own. Other Victorian 
"art-worriers" (as Reyner Banham 
once described them), most notably 
John Ruskin, have undergone similar 
attention which has usually raised 
them from harmless, albeit generally 
respected mert of anachronistic uto- 
pian visions, to powerful prophets of 
the post-industrial two-tier economy. 
Morris, of course, had never wholly 
been out of fashion; his social ideas 
remained in vogue with a significant 
part of the left until the 1960s, while his 
artistic influence - on both theoretical 
and stylistic levels - has been acknow- 
ledged since the mid- 1930s whenNiko- 
laus Pevsner extolled Morris as the 
first of the Pioneers of the Modern 
Movement. The 1960s - with its pro- 
ares si vise optimism and preference for 
the imagery of technological progress- 
was a fallow time for Morris's reputa- 
tion but, since the mid-1970s nnd 
increasingly in the 1980s, the con- 
troversial issues of leisure (whether 
voluntary or not) and job satisfaction, 
of individual identity in an automated 
world and the subsequent necessity for 
aesthetic pleasure, have brought Mor- 
ris back to centre stage. 

Morris's anniversary and realign- 
ment in the critical mainstream has 
spawned a large number of books, 
catalogues and articles, the latest of 
which Is the rather unprotniungly- 
titled Redesigning the World. In it 
Peter Stansky, professor of history at 
Stanford University, deals with the 
influence of MoTris on the Arts and 
Crufts Movement of the 1880s. Chap- 
ters are devoted to Morris's career and 
ideas; the Century Guild; the Art 
Workers’ Guild; and the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society. An enor- 
mous amount of research has gone into 
the book and wc arc given detailed and 
factual accounts of tnc formation and 
development of the three arts and 

* crafts groups. Morris, quite justifiably, 
reappears at length in each of the 
chapters for he was both actively 
involved with the groups as patron, 
supporter or honorary member, or 
continually present in spirit as a men- 
tor or guiding force. 

Morris’s relationship to the arts and 
crafts movement is, however, not as 
straightforward as we may have ex- 

Images 
and ‘isms’ 

Poetry, Painting and Ideas, 1885-1914 
by Alan Robinson 
Macmillan, £25.00 
ISBN 0333 36 6921 

Histories of the early Modernist period 
tond to rush towards the future. Often 
the poets and painters are thought of as 
experimentalists looking onwards and 
upwards, confident of ibe eventual 
outcome; which . in the visual arts 
means abstraction; and in literature 
means the final achievement of The 
Waste Land, Ulysses and The Cantos. 

• Our prespnt disenchanted picture of a 
Modernism whose future turned out to 
be a more or less ghastly flop is one 
, reaction, strongly disabused, to that 
forward-looking story. But the story 
. itself, Alan Robinson argues, may be 

quite wrong. Think of the early Mod- ; 

: eniists, he recommends, as look! no- 
backwards , into the past, and as far 
more conservative than we tend to 
assume. If we remember that the 

ev of . , t * le pioneers is 

and ** mystical rather 

Bt Vuri]^° rn,a ^ S ^ , We ho. closer to the 

^K^a^ 0 ^ n - 5 ° n *. Wv “ ,onar y history is foil 

^m|urwjse^lndie case bf the vis uni 


peeled because, Stansky argues, Mor- 
ris's reelings about the groups arc 
somewhat ambivalent. Morris came to 
believe (some would say realize) that 
art and design arc the outward mani- 
festations of society's spiritual condi- 
tion ami suciul structure. This convic- 
tion led him to (he conclusion (hat art 
could only he meaningfully improved 
if that improvement was tnc result of 
changed conditions in society and, 
specifically, the changed role and sta- 
tus of the worker or artisan. Capitalism 
and machine production, Morris 
preached, denied the craftsman the 
pleasure of labour and this fact alone 
necessitated the overthrow of the sys- 
tem. That contemporary mid- Victor- 
ian design was aesthetically abomin- 
able confirmed his hatred of the system 
and had driven him, in 1861, to the 
positive actionof starting his own firm. 


In addressing himself to design re- 
form Morris was, as he himself in- 
creasingly realized, putting the cart 
before tnc horse and dealing with 
symptoms rather than causes. Good 
design may be aesthetically satisfying 
but is it of any real value in socialist 
society if it is not the outcome ot n 
social revolution? Morris answered 
that question by giving greater and 
greater import to his political and 


social theories from the 1870s until his 
death in 1896. But the Hrts and crafts 
groups were predominantly concerned 
with aesthetic standards and taste. 
True, some individuals in the groups 
may have shared Morris’s political 
convictions, and the groups ns a whole 
may - without real commitment or 
understanding of the implications - 
have been sympathetic to socialist 
ideals, none the less art nnd design 
were whnt really mattered to them nnd 
they retreated from the social struggle, 
wealthy middle-class drop-outs 
cocooning themselves in their self- 
indulgent little guilds. Morris was not 
opposed to their formntion hut, as 
Stansky points out, he was deeply 
pessimistic about their effectiveness 
and usefulness. 

The relationship between Morris 
and the arts and crafts groups, and the 
detailed histories of those groups are 
the strengths of Redesigning the 
World. The main weakness concerns 
the designs and artefacts of Morris and 
the groups. The appearance, associa- 
tion and meanings of the objects - the 
consistent emphasis on “simplicity", 
“honesty", truth to materials and the 
mark of (he hand - are crucial to a full 
understanding of the arts and crafts 
value system. Stansky rarely mentions 


the works themselves and relies on the 
views of others when he docs. Nor do 
illustrations (so vitally important in 
such a book) make up for the paucity 
of discussion. There are only 16 illus- 
trations (all black and white) in (his £30 
book, and these have the contrasted 
stark ness of photocopied illustrations. 
Stnnsky's undoubted lack of confi- 
dence with visual matters may be that 
his subject Is history, not art und 
design. To underline this, when it 
comes to assessing Morris's position 
and influence in the history ol design, 
Slunsky's tentative judgements read as 
if they me the result of limited know- 
ledge rather than the academic quest 
for balance. The book has its un- 
doubted value ns a history of the arts 
and crafts groups and as “further 
reading", but it is not an introductory 
or standard text and its weaknesses 
prevent it from being “essential rend- 
ing", especially at a time when so much 
critical rethinking of Morris is in 
progress. 

Nigel Whiteiey 

Dr Whiteiey is head of the department 
of visual arts at the University of 

Lancaster. 





A reclining nude (1913) by the Russian constructivist painter Vladimir Tallin taken from ih„ 
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arts It was always clear that the general 
rejection of Impressionism (as an an of 
dead, exterior surfaces) lea the pain- 
ters of the 1890s to emphasize inward- 
ness, empathy and symbols. What is 
surprising is that this painterly de- 
velopment seems to have crossed over 
to writers, and to have coloured not 
only the early Yeats, but Pound also - 
until quite late. In the kind of “inward” 
Impressionism advocated by Walter 
Sickert, where a clear grasp of the 
visual facts is tempered by the feelings 
, “accompanying" the facts, the aims 
and practices of painting are so close to 
those of Imagism.that the usual divi- 
sions and demarcations (between liter- 
Bturcand painting, or between Sickert 
and the 1 magist poets) seem irrelevant: 
its the continuities, Robinson says, 
that count. y 

m iL le ^J? nc ? wted is Robinson’s 
mergerof two phases we usually think 

d i sti . ncl ' "»gnni and Voiticism 
£3?f£ rat 1501,11 to rnakc « there is 
D? difference . . ’•). why do we go 
on accept, ng these labels k meaning- 
ful? It may after all be because Wynd- 
propaganda effort to 
HH3 1 combined with the 
critical habit of believing that all these 
-Isms are real, have persuaded us to see 

flnd mor e -isms than 
in feet there were. Yet for Pound, at 
mv rate the word “VerUcUm* seems 
to have been little more than a device 
PuWidzmg the fact that both 

2 JS? i 5 "o R? i I , *F n workcd side by 
—Side at his Rebel Arts Ontn» l 


obviously didn’t make much sense to 
call the painters Imagists a new label 
was needed. But it didn’t count for 
much, and there was no particular 
diange of style in Pound’s own writing 
between Imagist and Vorticist periods, 
and no apparent influence on Pound 
from the Vorticist visual arts (Robin- 
son argues). ' 

f erh ?P s , ! ie most surprising among 
the revisionist discoveries is the close 
connection between Modernism and a 
long-lived and remarkably strong cur- 

2? ( rayS l C !D1 ' The mystical tone is 
obvfous {n the case of Kandinsky, but 
Robinson finds it equally evident in 
SSJ'jL"*. ® «?e English reaction 

tmuH H Fulur,sts ’ - ,n Round's cult of 
troubadour verae, m the early Hulme. 

and . hjx One may need more 
persuading to accept Robinson’s sug- 
gestion that the electric auras of 
theosophy are cousins to the shimmer- 
ing bnes of force in Futurist painting 
But Robinson’s brilliant analysis & 
H.D in particular establishes a close 

^iSSKfSV 1 Ke ' mcnse, y empathetic 

bu agist poetry, the way it 


difficult than he should to plot poetrv 

«Ei£ e V,SUa| fl f ts ami a * b'mes the 
^^^^nsor^usfasserted: "Several 


of [Symons’s] poems are close to the 
perceptual characteristics and technic- 
al procedures of French Impressionist 

J my ® m P has «)- Without a 
thought-through method for measur- 
ing one art against the other we have to 
85, such .equivalences on trust. 
Koninson shows how important the 

? f . M K rilJ ? ,lnr to lo Round. But 
« rhythm is that important, how would 
he convince us that this Is not the 
reflec tion in language of the remark- 
able rhythms of Vorticist painting and 
sculpture? Correlations and "influ- 

sSfote?* 80 mcssy and shif,in B ii 

™y*b eUe y hot to argue for them; 
jC S? bin ? ,n s BCC ptim sometimes rc- 
rons° n 5UCh precanous CT bss-coinpari- 

Although the widened framework is 
QCcasionaTlyunstable, the book’sgISsp 

?niio, Tature and tJ ! e vlsual arts > taken 
^ether.js exceptionally good. When 
David Watkin expo.se/the cult of 
teleologies in Pevsner, the way opened 
up to a quite different, and subtler 

fell 6 Modern movement. 
Alan Robinson may have achieved 
something similar for literary history. 
And may have cleared away at leas 
2fSj* the Period’s misleading clutter 

Norman Brys on 


Nests of 
singing 
proles 

Fiikesniig: (he mnnurneturc of British 

1 folksong’ 1 700 to t lie present day 
by Dave Hurkcr 
Open l hiivcrsity Press, £8.95 
ISBN 0335 150667 

The title suggests something along fo 
lines of Erie Hubshnwm and Terena 
Ranger’s The Invention of Traditions 
J. M. Ellis’s expos* of the Grimm 
Brothers’ fabrications in One Tale Too 
Many. It is, however, a misnomer 
Dnvc Marker is not concerned with the 
ethics und aesthetics of “editing" folk, 
songs (or ballads, ns they were general- 
ly known until the late 1 9th ceiuutv). 
His perspectives are avowedly Mansi 
und his keyword is “mediation": what 
interests him is who collected the souq 
and how their motives can be analysed 
in enlightened Marxist terms. Andy 
Harkcr sees it, the underlying mlitia 
of folk-song are a straightforward 
matter of bourgeois dilettantes patro- 
nizing and expropriating autneatk 
manifestations of nroletanan culture 

Picking up on tnc interpretation of 
pastoral put forward in Raymond 
Williams's The Country and the C/I), 
Harkcr truces three hundred years of 
folk-song collectors through a firmly 
organized scries of thumbnail bio- 
graphical sketches of considerable Iren- 
cluincy ami wit. He shows how (be 
nntiqimriunism of l Kth -century collec- 
tors like Uitson und Percy (of the 
R cliques) aimed squarely at the polite 
metropolitan taste for the rural and 
primitive , uml how tlie spirit of roman- 
tic Toryism distorts a volume like 
Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der. lie charts the rise of a more 
theoretically bused approach in the 
work of the 19th-century American 
Francis James Child nnu the begin- 
nings of an ideology of transmission 
and “communal inspiration"; nnd he 
concludes with an examination of the 
still don ii mini work of Cecil Sharp, 
who mourned the way that folk-song 
had been Ihiitencd by industrial's] 
and mass literacy, anil of A. L Lloyd 
who extended the scope of study into 
noihern milling towns, hut whose 
efforts are marred, in Marker's eyes, 
by an excess of Stalinism. 

It all makes for a fasei tin ting and 
infuriating study. Marker hns n sharp 
eye for irony. I Its running cuiiinlninin 
the collectors’ varying bill rarealn- 
takingly confident caricature of ‘com- 
mon folk’ " - und it is an unmRwetlK 
case, conveniently encapsulated In tw 
fact that the Folk Song Society estab- 
lished its headquarters in deepest 
Mayfair. But Harkcr is hoist win &b 
own petard. He refers throughout to 
something he calls “workers’ culwj* 
which soon comes to seem every 
much a sentimental fiction w 
Sharp’s comparison of country vilugo 
to “nests of singing birds”. Eyreo 
disabling is his Uclt to mark all 
collectors out of ten, on the scale « 
their socialist sympathies, as ihooP* 
they were all recalcitrant schoolwP- 
This leuds him to be particularly 
on Sharp, whose pioneering wot*, 
the musical structures of Enguwt^, 
song is virlunlly ignored to tnakesp*- 
for diatribes against his nauonalm 11 
and petty prudery. 

Finally, Marker's own persp* : ‘ l \ . 
though impeccably consistent. Sw“* 
to an obsession with class ong"», 
the point of his printing his ° 
biographical credentials in an apPr 
dix. The book’s title promises JiJJL 
ment of the "manufacture" of MJJJS 
but there is almost nothing about 
specific formal techniques useo 
mediate the oral materials, nor 
real sense of the “faking" of 
as a phenomenon which stiw 
throughout European big" 
from Ossian ami Grimm to mc « 

song settings of Mussorgsky,. vau» 

Williams and Bartdk. Ine dimejs . 
of the case arc simply not tackiw. 
what could have been an , im P 0 «n}- 
piece of cultural history ends up « 
mg like a long footnote to d- — ■ 

Rupert Christiansen 

Rupert Christiansen Is currenty 
ing on a study of Romantic btog ra PJ ^ 

Robert Burns’s 17*6 coUflfon & 
Kilmarnock Poems, most Ofwbicb 
in Scots dialect, has been puMsneo/ 
Dent’s Everyman Library m ® 
lion by Donald A. Low (£10.95 
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Metabolites and Metabolism: 
g commentary on secondary 
metabolism 
by Edwin Haslam 

Garendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. £15.00 
ISBN 0198553773 

During a period of intense meditation, 
U is said that the Buddhu cut off his 
eyelids to prevent sleep overtaking 
him. They fell to Earth and from this 
sacred spot the first opium poppy grew 
to give Man sleep and tortured 
dreams. Two thousand, five hundred 
yean later oar notions of why this 
species of poppy produces morphine 
are only a little less fanciful. Similarly, 
that scourge of the Middle Ages - 
ergotism - caused mental derange- 
ment, gangrene, and death. Also 
known as St Anthony's fire by virtue of 
the blackening of limbs associated with 
gangrene, it was believed to be a direct 
result of sinful behaviour. We know 
now that bread contaminated by the 
fungus Claviceps purpurea was re- 
sponsible and that the ergot alkaloids it 
produces do cause mental disturbance 
and marked constriction of blood ves- 
sels; but wc arc still wholly ignorant of 
why the alkaloids arc made. 

Such naturally-occurring chemical 
compounds that are apparently in- 
essential to the plant, animal or mic- 
roorganism producing them, arc 
known as “secondary metabolites", 
the products of secondary metabolism. 
(The products or primary metabolism 
- proteins, carbohydrates, nucleic 
acias, lipids, nnd so on - arc essential 
for all life-forms.) The chemistry of 
secondary metabolites has been 
seriously studied since about 1800, and 
during the past 30 years their 
biogenesis has been closely examined. 
Much more recently, ai ten lion has 
been focused on the individual en- 
zymes that control their biosynthesis; 
and it is through n greater unjcrstuml- 

H of this urea that Professor Hushim 
ieves we may begin to assign a role 
to secondary metabolism. 

The first five chapters of his book 
provide a summary of the major 
pathways of secondary metabolism 
and of the methods by which those 
pathways huve been delineated. 
Although most of this information can 
be found in several other luniks, the 
novelty of this one lies in its last two 
chapters, in which the mysteries of 
secondary metabolism nrc probed and 
explanations proffered or rejected. 
One major problem concerns whether 


secondary metabolism evolved fur n 
purpose or whether it was “disco- 
vered" accidentally and then main- 
tained because production of .secon- 
dary metabolites conferred an advan- 
tage on the producer organism. Cer- 
tainly many of the compounds do serve 
a useful function, as noxious deterrent 
substances (for example, nicotine in 
the tobacco plant or the quinones 
sprayed on to predators by the Bom- 
bardier beetle); or as sexual at tract ants 
(for example, the insect and mamma- 
lian pheromones); and as germination 
controlling agents (for example, phe- 
nols leached from leaves or alkaloids 
released by barley roots). But there 
are thousands of secondary metabo- 
lites for which a role is unknown, and 
the sheer prodigality of secondary 
metabolism requires an explanation. 

Professor Haslam discusses the view 
that oroduction of particular com- 
pounds may be a consequence of stress 
on the organism, including the chang- 
ing levels of nutrients available nt 
different stages of development, as 
well as obvious environmental factors. 
Some secondary metabolites, the so- 
called phytoallcxins, only appear in 
plants following invasion by microor- 
ganisms; and many mould metabo- 
lites, including most antibiotics and the 
ergot alkaloids, are only produced 
during particular stages or the growth 
cycle; but the responses to other forms 
of stress are less well documented. 

One interesting suggestion, consi- 
dered by Haslam at some length, is 
that secondary metabolic patnways 


may he activated when the level of 
nutrients dues nut alluw optimal use of 
the primury pathways, ll is as if the 
enzymes of these major routes arc 
maintained (kept “ticking over”) by 
switching their reduced output of in- 
termediates into less demanding and 
perhaps useless minor pathways. If 
some of the products of these initially 
worthless pathways may prove advan- 
tageous to the organism as it seeks to 
ent, mate and avoid the attentions of 
predators, these routes will remain 
activated. For example, the opium 
alkaloids were perhaps originally use- 
less products of tyrosine metabolism, 
but because they functioned as feeding 
deterrents for grazing herbivores, the 
new pathway was maintained and now 
produces substantial amounts of these 
compounds. 

This thought-provoking book raises 
as many questions as it answers. The 
coevolution of plants and insects, for 
example, depends to a large extent on 
the interactions mediated by secon- 
dary metabolites; but little is known 
about the subtleties of those interac- 
tions or about the timescale of their 
evolution. However, as the book con- 
tains a lot of chemistry, it may not be 
widely read by non-chemists. This is a 
pity, and a popular text for the in- 
terested layperson could provide a 
useful extension for the book. 

John Mann 

John Mann is lecturer In chemistry at 
the University nf Reading. 
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Mathematics nnd Optimal Form 
by Stefan Hildebrand! and 
Anthony Tromba 

Scientific American Library: 
Freeman, £20.95 
ISBN 0 7 167 50090 
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Copy of a 17th-century painting of a dodo, B om Robert T. Gunther 
and the Old Ashmolean , edited by A. V. Slmcock (Museum of the 
History of Science, £4.00). 


Can mathematics explain the shapes of 
things? Why do buboles form spheres 
and crystals form angular prisms7 Why 
do honeycombs and some rock forma- 
tions show patterns of hexagons? Why 
are eggs egg-shaped and fish fish- 
shaped? 

Sometimes the answer seems to be 
that the observed shape is, by some 
criterion, the best possible. Bees could 
Gil honeycombs with triangular or 
square cells, or with a mixture of 
polygonal shapes, but by building 
hexagons they minimize the area of 
wall needed to enclose a cell of honey 
of given volume and depth: hexagons 
save wax. Tunnies and other Tast- 
swimming fish have streamlined 
shapes that scent to minimize the 
resistance that the water offers to their 
movement. 

In other cases, the shape seems to 
arise as the automatic result of a stable 
equilibrium. Soap hubbies of any ini- 
tial shape tend to become spherical 

t 'ust 'as surely ns bails roll downhill, 
iccause surface tension tries to mini- 
mize the area of the soap film. Notice 
that the shapes of honeycomb cells, 
tunnies ana soap films minimize 
things: wax requirements, water resist- 
ance or surface aren. In other cases the 
best shape maximizes something. 

In some cases best shapes have been 
discovered (so far) solely by experi- 
ment. Thus, the best streamlined 
shapes, for various purposes, have 
been sought by wind-tunnel tests. In 
other cases, the best shape can be 
found by mathematical analysis. The 
appropriate technique b often calcu- 
lus. For example, it is easy to show by 
calculus Uml to make a cylindrical can 
of given volume from the smallest 
possible area or tinplate, you should 
make the height cqunl to the diameter. 
(I don’t know why so few food cans 
have these proportions.) In this prob- 
lem the answer is a single parameter 
(the ratio of height to diameter) and 
can be found by simple differential 
calculus. In other problems the answer 
is the equation of a curve or a surface, 
and the cnlcuhis of variations is re- 
quired. 

Stefan Hildcbrandl and Anthony 
.Tromba, both professors of mathema- 
tics, have written a book about the 
calculus of variations and the light it 


sheds on natural form. Aiming their 
book at (he general reader, they 
assume no knowledge of mathematics 
licyond elementary geometry and 
algebra. Astonishingly, they have en- 
tirely avoided the notation nf the 
calculus. There is no differentiation or 
integration, or even any explanation of 
what a derivative or an integral is. 
Maxima and minima, stable and unst- 
able equilibria, arc explained by dia- 
grams of balls rolling on hilly land- 
scapes. 

Hildcbrandl and Tromba do not 
explain (he techniques of the calculus 
of variations, or even the underlying 
principles, but they show the kinds, of 
problem that can be solved. The 
classical examples arc presented: the 
iso perimetric problem, which asks 
what shape a boundary should be 
made to enclose the maximum area in 
a fence of given length (answer: a 
circle); the brachystocnronc problem, 
which asks what curve a wire joining 
two points should follow, to enable a 
beaa to slide down fastest (answer: a 
cycloid); and Plateau's problem, which 
finds physical realization in the shapes 
of soap films. 

Although calculus of variations is 
not actually used in the book, geomet- 
ric solutions of some problems are 
presented. For example, if the shortest 
possible system of roads connecting 
three towns involves a junction, the 
roads meet there at angles of 120 
degrees. This is proved by a simple 
argument using a circle and an ellipse. 

The first half of the hook is largely 
historical. We are introduced to G. W. 
Leibniz, Jakob and Johann Bernoulli, 
Leonhard Euler and other participants 
in tlie history of the calculus, we are 
then taken back to Thales and Pytha- 
goras, and on to C. F. Gauss and 
J.A.F. Plateau. Simple accounts of 
these people's work arc enlivened by 
anecdotes and by portraits and other 
apt illustrations. 

The second half of the book is 
largely about soap films, about how 


their shapes depen don the tendency of 
surface tension to minimize areas. We 
are shown why soap films in clusters of 
bubbles meet each other at 120 degrees 
but meet solid surfaces at 90 degrees, 
and why films on non-planar loops of 
wire become doubly-curved (snddle- 
shaped). 

This is an enjoyable hook, made 
particularly attractive by its lavish 
illustrations. No opportunity for an opt 
picture is lost. For example, when it is 
shown that u soap film can form a 
Mfibius strip an a double loop of wire, 
we are presented not only with a 
diagram of the wire and the soap film, 
but also with u diagram showing how to 
make n Mflbius strip from pnper, 
Esclicr’s drawing of wits crawling on a 
M0bius strip and nn engraving of 
Mftbius himself. 

R. McNeill Alexander 

R. McNeill Alexander is professor of 
zoology at the University of Leeds. 


Tail of 
the lion 

General Relativity 

by Robert M. Wald 

University of Chicago Press, £28.50 

ISBN0226R70332 

A First Course In General Relativity 

by Bernard F. Schulz 

Spbridge University Press, 

00.00 and £9.95 

ISBN U 521 257 7Q (1 and 27703 5 

'Revolution in science”, “New theory 
°t the universe", “Newtonian ideas 
overthrown” - so we read among the 

7 rain 65 Times on November 

v General relativity, Einstein’s 

theory of the gravitational field and the 
structure of space and time, had been 
put to the test and had passed with 
nitt-dus honours. By common con- 
sem - the theory is and probably wilt 
Itu 1 - supreme intellectual 

achievement of 20th-century science, 
it* P ut general relativity into 

raaeiinuwe form (after several years 
yi preliminary attempts) in November, 
wi ' - and appeared in full the 

year in an elegantly written 
expose entitled “ Die urunalage der 
?'Wmeinen Relatlvimtheorie". What 
about general relativity, 

jjpait limply from (he feet that it works, 
J? Wa y >n which a great chunk oi 
mathematics (Ricmannian 
f,u°J” e,r y r *bc analytical tool used to 
srJnL, h'gher-dimensional curved 
s,,s comfortably and conspi- 


cuously at the heart of the theory. 
Einstein was himself aware of this 
point when he wrote to Arnold Som- 
merfcld in 1916: “1 have become 
imbued with great respect for 
mathematics, the subtler parts of 
which 1 had in my simple-mindedness 
regarded as pure luxury until now”; 
and again in 1 933 when in his Herbert 
Spencer lecture at Oxford he re- 
marked: “It is my conviction that pure 
mathematical construction enables us 
to discover the concepts, and the laws 
connecting them, which give us the key 
to the understanding of the phe- 
nomena of Nature.” 

Not surprisingly, the theory was 
immediately of great interest to pure 
mathematicians, and among its first 


made contributions to the develop- 
ment of the theory. Indeed Hilbert was 
able in 1915, independently of Ein- 
stein. to derive the correct equations 
for the gravitational fiqjd in the pre- 
sence or material sources - these, 
calculations being based on the physi- 
co-geometrical ideas already made 
explicit in Einstein's somewhat earlier 
treatment of the vacuum equations. To 
Cartan goes the distinction of having 
invented, in a series of articles pub- 
lished during 1923-25, the only mathe- 
matically sound and physically com- 
pelling significant generalization of 
Einstein’s theory yet proposed. 

Despite this instantaneous recogni- 
tion of rhe rich and subtle mathematic- 
al character of the iheory by the best 
mathematical brains of the day, the 
point was not always taken on board by 
traditional physieists - and even as late 


as 1972 one finds no less eminent a 
physicist than Steven Weinberg boast- 
ing. in his otherwise celebrated Gra- 
vitation and Cosmology, the following 
piece of doggerel: 

Einstein and his successors have 
regarded the effects of a gravita- 
tional field as producing a change i n 
the geometry of space and time. At 
one time it was even hoped that the 
rest of physics could be brought 
Into a geometric formulation, but 
this hope has met with disappoint- 
ment. and the geometric inter- 
pretation has dwindled to a mere 
analogy, which lingers in our lan- 
guage in terms like ‘me trie', ‘affine 
connection’, and ‘curvature’ , but is 
otherwise not very useful. 
Fortunately, a year after those re- 
marks (on which, incidentally. Wein- 
berg seems subsequently to have back- 
tracked), there was a major event in 
the publishing world - the appearance 
of the mighty Gravitation by C. W. 
Misner, K. S. Thorne and John Archi- 
bald Wheeler. Wagnerian in its im- 
mensity and in its richness of detail, 
this book was thoroughly modern in its 
outlook. It summarized the numerous 
advances of the i 960s - not the least of 
which were the discovery by Roy Kerr 
of the solution of the vacuum equa- 
tions corresponding to the gravitation- 
al field of a rotating mass; and the 
formulation of so-called “singularity 
theorems’’ by Roger Penrose. Stephen 
Hawking. Robert Gqroch and others, 
pointing to inevitable consequences of 
gravitational collapse and leading to 
the theory of “black holes" . the aspect 
of Einstein's theory which in recent 
years has most successfully captured 
public imagination. 


For some time now. the community 
of relativists have awaited a worthy 
successor, nnd this they have found in 
Robert Wald's book. It is by ull 
accounts a tour de force : lucid, 
straightforward, mathematically rigor- 
ous. exacting in the analysis of the 
theory in its phvsicn! aspect. Wald is a 
protegC both or Wheeler (by whom he 
was influenced as a graduate student at 
Princeton University in the early 
1970s) and Geroch (who. like Wald, is 
based at the University of Chicago). 
Felicitously, he has inherited from 
each of these authors elements of their 
well-known vivid expository gifts.. His 
approach also bears a distinct imprint 
of the Penrose school, with emphasis 
on “global’’ matters and mathematical 
innovation. 

Part one provides a concise high- 
level introduction to general relativity, 
taking the reader as far as (he Schwarz- 
schild solution and the treatment of 
elementary cosmological models. 
Though written with graduates in 
mind, it could be used quite satisfac- 
torily as the basis for a general relativ- 
ity option in the final year of a good 
mathematics honours degree course.. 
An essential feature is the use through- 
out of the “abstract index convention” 
- an ingenious notations I device which 
affects an ideal compromise between 
the abstraction demanded by 
geometricians and the culculational 
flexibility needed hy theoretical physi- 
cists. Part two. on a number of ad- 
vanced topics, incorporates many of 
the developments of recent years. As 
much of the material has been analy- 
sed afresh, even veteran relativists will 
be pleasantly sutprised und stimulated 
by the illuiriinuting new accounts. 


Sehutz’s book, i mended for under- 
graduates reading mi honours physics 
course. leans rather more towards 
astronomical and experimental consid- 
erations. Hints of the influence of 
Scliutz's mentor Thorne, and more 
generally the ethos of the "Caltech 
school*’, arc evident throughout. One 
striking feature Is the book's unusual 
approach towards the development of 
the ideas leading from special to 
general relativity, which is achieved 
via careful and detailed exposition of 
special relativistic fluid dynamics. This 
paves the way for an account of stellar 
interiors ana cosmological models, 
both of which rely on some knowledge 
of fluidsin a general relativistic selling. 

Both books in their final sections 
treat the Hawking process (the quan- 
tum mechnnical tendency for black 
holes to “explode") nnd oiher mutters 
to do with quantum gravity - in many 
ways the most obscure, incomplete 
ana therefore intriguing branch of the 
subject. Although it is difficult to 
imagine exactly what Einstein would 
have thought of current developments, 
lie may nave been sympathetic: jn 
1914. some time before his theory had 
crystallized. Einstein remarked: "Na- 
ture shows us only the tail of the lion - 
but I do not doubt thni the lion belongs 
to it even though he cannot at once 
reveal himself because of his enormous 


L. P. Hughston 

L, P. Hughston Is fellow and tutor in 
applied mathematics at Lincoln Col- 
lege. Oxford. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEmpmt 


Promotions . 

LONDON 

Personal professorships: Dr Colin 
Atkinson (applied matncmmics - Im- 
perial College); Dr Nicholas Uinghom 
(malhematics - Royal Holloway Col- 


Srailh (paediatric gastroenterology - Si 
Bartholomew's Vffraptin) Medical Col- 
ihc London Hospital Medical 

S ; Mr Stewnrt SnlWrlnnd (hls- 
philnMinhy of religion - King's 
College); Dr Neil Wntson Uiilernnl 
combustion cngiiteeiinu - Imperial 
College); Dr Malcolm Ynp|> (inndern 
history of Western Asia - .School of 


(communit 
School of ft 


School of Medlchw md Da 


O'Connor « 

College); Dr Frederick fJ*5! 


(malhematics - Royal Hollowny Col- history of Western Asm - School of mi* - Imperial 

fcgc); Sir James Whyte Black family- Orionliil unit African Kindles). Hemlel (education - wF* 4 

licnl pharmacology - Kina’s College Rendcrshlns: Hr lVtcr Dornnn (Ph.VM«* f-ilucnilon): D r Richard t 1 

London School of Medicine); Or - Inmcrinl ( nllege); Hr John uihluin (antiitunokmv miih V 

James Croll (slnwlural cneinccring - (applied inallicinnlics - liiipand I VI- middle fast - Srhool of SELS 11 




Grants 


BRISTOL 

Profciwr F. E. Round amt Dr R. M. 
Crawford, £23,-104 from NELRC 
(DNA-DNA hybridianiiOD studies in 
dialonu): Mr R. S. Forrest and Mr A 
5. Murie.il 19,4311 from ESRC (urban 
change und the icslruci urine of hous- 
ing provision); Dr M. f Baddy, 
£26,6.10 from ESRC (government 
building societies association rela- 
tions); Dr M. J. Buddy and Mr J. 
Lovering, £24.980 from ESRC (Swin- 
don workplace survey); Ms G. Whit- 
ting, £10.71-0 from ESRC (community 
responses to inner city problems); Dr 
R. C. W. Berkeley, DrB. Vincent and 
Dr T. Cosgrove, £28,150 from DTI 
(studies on hacterinf flocculHifon - 
eel 1-cclJ surface intcrHctiun); Professor 
R. C N. Williamson, £27,010 from 
South Western Regional Health Au- 
thority (sympathetic archldopadiia); 
Mr R. H. C. Mnrkhwn, £19.1(72 from 
South Western Regional Health Au- 
thority (human retinal capillary cell 
culture in relation to dialieics and the 

P roliferation retinopathies); Dr M. 
Inrioa. £16,588 from South Western 

ir..i.L • ...i i... i 


gouge theory); Dr R. 0. Campion, 
£18.123 from Ciba-Ociev Industrial 
Chcrtdcals (maleic anhydride radical 
induced polymcnzntion processes); Dr 
J. P. Thorpe. £36.195 from NEKC 
(syslcmnlfcs of Antarctic Bryozoa). 

SOUTHAMPTON 

Dr Han and Dr Evans. £104.243 front 
ODA (ictf-supponine Wing Bean); 
Professor Sleigh. £58.337 from Quest 
(test for cancer); Dr N. MaeLcan, 
£35^813 from undisclosed source (in- 
troduction of novel genes into rainbow 
and brown t rout) ; Dr J. Evans, £25 ,082 
from SERC (studies of Lewis acid 
promoted homogeneous catalysts); Dr 
Tildcsley, £54,241 from BP pic (extra 
mural research agreement); Dr Robin - 
san, £23 .679 (rum SERC (biosynthesis 


Events 


promoted homogeneous catalysts); Dr 
Tildcsley, £54,241 from BP pic (extra 
mural research agreement); Dr Robin - 
san, £23 .679 (rum SERC (biosynthesis 
of macrolidc and mucroicirolnfc »ntl- 
(ilullcs); Dr Scliiffrin, £28.975 from 
Depnrtmcni of Energy (measurement 
of micrfacial tensions by pendant drop 
method); Dr D. Gani, £18.009 from 
Merck Sharp and Dohmc Research 
Laboratories (phosphatidyl! nusltol 
metabolism); Dr 0. Rain ford, £28,000 
from Utah State University (video 


A second International confer- 
ence on artlflclol intelligence 
and education will be heard ut 
Hie University of Exeter on 
September 2 and 3. Details 
from Masoud Yazdanl or Mar- 
lene Teague. Department of 
Computer Science, University 
of Exeter. 

The operational Research 
Society will be holding its 
annual conference in Durham 
from September 10 to 13. 
Topics Include (he way re- 
search Is financed, how uni- 
versities decide spending 
priorities, how the DES analy- 
ses statistical Information, de- 
mand forecasting, and how 


James Croll (slniclural engineering - 
University College); Dr Jnfin Darling- 
ton (programming methodology - Im- 
perial College I; Dr Michael Duff (ap- 
plied physics - University College); 
Tnurknun Orfi Giindjcr (Turkish unit 
Persian studies - School of Oriental 
and African Studies); Mr Paul llirxl 
(social theory - Hirkheck College); Ur 
C. Michael Kiiulfmnii (history of art - 
Conrtnulii InMitute ol Art); DrClirist- 
opher Snlickk- (modern languages tif 
South Asia - School uf Orlcntnl und 
African Studies); Dr John Wnlker- 


Icge); Dr Aiitlrony t Inivs (iltihi nicvliu- 
nivs - University College); Ur ls«\tivt 
Grundy (Lnellsli - Oueeii Mm y Col- 
lege); Dr Julia I lignins hrolynter si-irii- 
ce - trnjvilal I'olli-gc): Mr Witliain 
Hlllier (aniiileeliire - I luiveisiiy ( "id 
lege); Dr Kiitclilnuian (hisloloi'.y - 
London I lovpital Meiliint l 'nllege ]; I >r 
Ruth Kempson (general llnginstiei. 
School of Oiientnl and Afnenn Stu- 
dies); Ur Kicluird Kilney (eleelrienl 
engiiieerinu itppliid In meduiue - 
Impe rial College); Ur James McHwen 


middle l-nst- Sr 
Afrii’un Studies); Dr JotanT 

j'J^W’N.BIRKBHCKta 

aSStf* 1 l>r 

IIM1NT 

Penvnnal chain Dr MlthiH Rvs, 
(physical ci icmlsuy), 

' v V: ‘ 1 :^B lflUsa’Iinn, 

. Face, It 

probably la 1 ! 

; - worth wetriij 


listening to. h 
live yean 
Britain’s 
trendlfcsl 


culture in relation to diabetes and the “ om . Slla,e University (video statistics are helm* ahnserl fn 

proliferation ret inoput hies); Dr M. «n«8lJiB or structure in rhermospheric L5JP , D| ““““V 

tin dog. £16,588 from South Western .£■ . aQ ^ e5 - JBBtWy School closures. In- 

Rcgfanal Health Authority (non -on- £14.067 froni SERC (uruflcniion from formation from Dr Miles, 
zymotic glycoiyjaiiori in di abet et melli- vSS-SJPf ^ oc ^" Deni, of Enetneeriuo Prodac- 

tus und Rs functional effects); Prates- wood, £10,000 from NERC (environ- Thi» IlnlLr*Wv Blmilnn 

sor A. E. Read. £14,920 from Sotnh menial requirements and conscau- HOP, 1 ne University, Hlrtning- 






sor A. E. Read. £14,920 from South 
Western Regional Health Authority 
(ultrasonic invest iua if an of gast rain rcs- 
tmaf blood vessels); IVoressor J. R. T. 
Colley, £18390 from South Western 
Regional Health Authority (dietary 
antigen avoidance In ernly infancy and 
subsequent risk of eczema and 
asthma); Dr I. Maudlin, £22.700 front 
Commission uf European Communi- 
ties (sleeping sickness control); Prufcs- 
sorN R. Hurler, £73 .500 fro/n Interna- 
tional Centre for Child Studies (run- 
ning costs of centre); Dr R. M McAl- 
len, £04.670 from British Heart Found- 
ation (ventral medullary neurones in 
f-irdinvnscular control); Professor J. 
W. D. Bradflcld, £.lii,398 from Arthri- 
tis and Rheumatism Council (training 
fellowship hi oslco-articuMr patholo- 
gy)'. Ms M. Murch aiu) Mr Q. Davis, 
£22,7 10 from Joseph Rownircc Memo- 
rial Trust (marriage breakdown and 
divorce grounds); Dr C. J. Elson. 
£19.803 from Nuffield Foundation |im- 
rnuno-pmbojrcnesis or arthritis in- 
duced bjr TClramcihylncnladecaDe); 
Dr J. Kyle, £10,450 from Leverhulmo 
TruH (family and process of ndiusl- 
rnent to deafness); Dr T. Turner and 
Dr D. L. Menshaw. £51.584 from 
Trask AnaWsh, Systems Ltd (neutron 
studies In hcolllt physics). 

LIVERPOOL 

Professor K. J. Biiuu, £62,107 from 
SERC (CAE applied lo design perma- 
nent magnet machines); Dr J. Lucas 
|, n jl Dr A. B. Parker. £87,796 (tom 
j. C .•"tf 1 xun tracker for 
detCTmuiauon of complex path details 
far a slade mss weld); Dr J. Luca* and 
• Dr A; *■ £ 11,000 rront Bab- 

cock Power (Wgh speed vision system); 


mental requirements and consequ- 
ences of Mesodininm blooms); Dr M. 
McDonald. £29,190 from SERC 
(simulatloji model lo assess potential of 
on-line route guldnncc in urban net- 
works); Dr M. McDonald, £25.100 
from SERC (incident identification 
and quant iflcarlort in a scoot network); 
Dr M. McDonald. £58.860 froinTRKL 
(olsscuration of signsfsignals on mulii- 
hne highway); Dr J. Hughes, £32,1X10 


(polymer optical fibres with low loss); 
Dr B. Carre, £102,941) from Ministry id 
Defence (program min u environment); 
Dr A. BaJwa. £53,312 from SERC 
(wideband simukilion of multipath 
propagation effects in riiohi/c rndin 
environments!; Dr I Burger ret i, 
£48.777 Bum Ministry of Defence 
(formal validation of hardware); Pro- 
fessor R. White, £48 .825 from Ministry 
of Defence (development of most de- 
sign procedures for surface ships); Dr 
J . Hammond, £642181 from Ministry of 
Defence (prediction of response and 
damage potential of structure* under 
shock loading); Df Griffin. £61.883 
from British Roll (dynumiccliaractoris- 


irti J- Higgins, £18320 from ESRC 
Tpri vale market in health care); Mr M. 
BSSgS*. 07.1 50 rrom IBM (UK) Ltd 
(lBM/Hampshlrc software testbed 
K21S£l)L Professor P. Fnrdham, 


pfO]«t); Professor P. Fnrdham. 
165,993 from DES (research organizer 
JJJ information technology); Frofmor 
R‘ Wiitfit, £33,411Trom Wessex 
Medical School Trust (production of 
anlibaaiei to cells ol macrophage/ 


wck Power (Wgh speed vision system); 

Professor l.D. Parsons, 136.031 from 
Telecom Seem I cor Celiular Radio 
V“ , J? P™P** ,,I ®5 ,nl ° bulldlnw); Dr 

A. Q. Oilnon, £16,598 from Brjdon sor R. Wright. £U lSS^rarn' W cmbv 

Medical 5 drool Trust (RBC AldDU 

ssesEst sasraass 

tmolecufer M aiid 3 ™^i« r r «™,!l? H S i 10,0 ™ f " ,m Wessex Medical School 
ProfeSw A M ^ leon S Foundation- (dlagirosh of 

a^sjrapafB ‘Hi* ^ 

ProfKSM C ffiEl Rran*); DrC, R. JesSbope and Dr A. J. 

S3Sfoo bis S Sir f£;.£ 9 2MZ serc 

mg, xju,uib xrom SERC (htlllce study for transputer nipcntodo). 


ham Bl5 2TT. 

The Assoclalion for Human is- 
tic Psychology In Britain is lo 
hold a conference and celebra- »$ g£psip5^ 
lory gathering on the theme 
“Creative Change" from 
1 September 13 fo 15 al The 
Mansion, Wentworth Wood- f J 

house, Rotherham, Yorks. 

Bookings and offers of pre- 

scntnlion is to Margaret Nova- # 

kovlc, 52 Beechdale Rond, 

London SW2. Wh .r/v 

The Royal Anlhropologicul In- 
siitute international festival of 
ethnographic fllni will be held V 

in London from September 23 • 

to 27, The festival will begin 
with n one-day conference cn- mtmm 

titled "Ghettos In the Mind: HhI 

Usbig Film to Challenge HH 

Stereotypes". For Bill details 

and registration, contact The Phn i rc 

Conference Secretory, Royal Nw ' 1 ^ 1 * ^ 
Anthropological Institute, 56 Mr ? nn !?\, w 7!! 

sircc '- 

W1M 91A. Durham. The #pp 

7“" ■ ■■ the Lord Bishop ( 

l he second International Tolo- 
vision Studies Conference will UnlvorS |, v 

be held in early July 1986. The announced n num' 
organisers arc now looking Tor " l0 chain: Mr Mich 
papers on the same tnlordlsel- ftl r “ f . “Ki on ,* 5 
pllnary line as last year’s con- fflreu'ciriiioch 
Terence, “Television in Transl- lure at Bedford 

lion" (papers from which ore ° and “ r, 5"- !° ^ 

soon to be published by the Sd^ n ^£h, 
British Film Institute). St S«'» K 

Tltemes will include such Dr Michael King, 

currently topical snhieets as S, of l r, oleun 

national broadanUng poUcy, PSSd 

media imperialism, the new King'* College; Di 

technologies, debate about chaff of electronic! 

public broadcasting. For 1986. S'gS'ffB 


ProfessotC. Michael and Dr A. C 
^ Irving, £30,0)8 from SERC (lattice 


the organizers would also like 
contributions on media educa- 
tion, feminist perspectives, the 
history of television, social 
Pgifllon. Enquiries to 
JTaC, BBT Education, 81 Dean 
Street, London WlV 6AA. 


Mr Daniel Wayne Hardy has been 
appointed Van Mlldurt Cnnon profes- 
sor of divinity In the University ol 
Durham. The appointment is mnuc by 
the Lord Bishop of Durham. 

The University of London has 
announced n number of npnnhilmonli 
“to chairs: Mr Michael Crawford, to the 
chnlr of ancient history at University 
^ 1 l ] e 8°i M f„ John Crcasor, to the 
I II Id red Carlllc choir of English lllcra- 
luro al Bedford College; Dr David 
Oandcrton, to the chair of phormaccu- 

S r 9gSff f HoipHal Medical School; 
Dr Mlchae KJng, to the Oil Industry 
chrir of petroleum engineering al Im- 
K rl( d c «Hw; , Dr Christonhcr 
fei 10 tncchair otphikao^y B i 
*p®* ,e 8*i Dr Alan Rogers, to Iho 

chaffof elettronlca at Chelsw College; 

‘o the Qualn chair 
mOSFJa Un i vcrBi ‘y CoUecc; Dr 
“SHlfflp Tm, J. “ the chair of 
HSHK-3 Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Medical College. 

'Y 1 Ctunphcll has been 
JPP Bl " , f d «?«hc British Heaa Founda- 
(Ton chair ofcanUotogy in the Untversl- 


t «i*|||iiiiu«i L 
k^|| aae*6lll6'i 
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Awards 

7"ho King’s Fund (\illcgi-, ioinily 
fnnded by the NILS training iiniluiiity 
nnd KIur lidwAuf* ltxMpii.il Iniud tm 
London, lius tnimclicii » fioiniriiil »| c . 
vciopmcni agency inininiuvc itiu mini- 
ugcmcnl nf finunctat unit other rv 
Hourccs wjihln the NILS uml i,> train 
senior NIt.S managers in (lie use «i( 
managcnicni iimlgcilng. 

Seven new fcllowa h.ivc l.ccii 
appointed lo undciloku icmhlng nnxl 
consultancy work fur the agency. Mr 
James Coles, associate director of ihc 
Clinical Accountability, Service Pfen- 
ning und Evaluation research team 
(casc-rafe accounting); Mr Robin 

UOUglBS, lecturer Mil rnnmillanl I.. 
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Douglas, lecturer and convullanl in 
management and organJiaiinn at the 
National Institute (or Social Work 
(health and social services develop- 
ment); Miss Jennifer Hunt, director of 
nwslng services at the Royal Marsdcn 
Hospital (quality assurance studies); 
Dr Lawrence Ijebor, director of Ernst 
* Wtunney (financial and manage- 
ment wstems); Or John Mcricnahan, 
member of Norih West Thames He- 
gional Health Authority (management 
and planning systetms); Mr David Rye, 
director of professional activities at the 
Royal College of Nursing (organiza- 
tional nursing management); Dr Peter 
West, senior research fellow at the 
University of Aberdeen (financial and 
economic evaluation). 
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Universities 



tuwwoni ol ina appointment tram the Coordinator ol IPDP, Dr. T.H. Hull, 20 Balmain 
CrMjThB Australian Nallannl University, p.o. Box 4 , Canberra, AC.T. 2001 . (Tel. 062 - 

Owing Data. tJ September 1985 . Rut S 3 25 . 7.1 

Faculty of Aria 

npaitniMl of Prehistory and Anthropology 
Uoturar In Anthropology (Fixed-term) 

Owwortrated oxcellanco in rOBoarch in BoctnVctittura) nnlhropotogy and. if possible. In 
trephinfl fa the prlmu roqutromnnt for appolnlmervl. THo ddporimgnt has throe eeparato 
(trauns - ProWstory, Anthropology nnd Biological Anlhropotoqy and oonbRiutos la a 
Ijwmrol Mordlacipiiniuy programs . Pantcutnr bioqd ol tmaroM to tha dopnrtmom an 
wrertbod In iho Furihoi Poittcuiare 

•th expected Ihai (ho oppotmoo will commonoo duly IwFubraery IDBfl.Tho nppolnlmont 
w'lHxMfflreiivo until Iho ond ol 1080 . 

CWng Data: 13 Sopwmfw 1B85. Rot: FA 25.7. t 

Fopulitfon Studies Program 
l-MUirer In Population StudleB 

Mamjmtfa post is ovalloblo lor a lecturer lo da vise and loach core courses In the 
rOjJUBttjri Studies program, which coorflinatoB relevant other undergraduate units from 
nrouB departments, eapodelly Qeography. Sociology, Prehistory and Anthropology, 
™wjik» and Slatisttoa. Applicant* should be well qualified to loach quantitative 
™™d* used In the analysts el demographic data. Qualification# in cognate areas wfll 


Owing Date: 21 September 19 85. Rof: FA 2B.7.2 

CondWoni of Appolnlrmnt: Salary will be in accordance with qualifications and 
wtthln too range: Lecturer SA26.236-SA34.407 p.&; Poatdostoral Fellow 
V*A22.e ,4 -SA25,BQ5 p.t; Research Follow gA20.23B-$A34 1 4e7pj.; Santor 
™*«reh Fellow $A38 p fl4B-SA43.7 15 p.a; current awhanga rata: |A1 - UK 51p. 
u£PJ™’*mant a# Lecturer, unless olherwtse stated, will be for lour years In the Brat 
™*nw with 8» possiblity. after review, ol appointment to retiring ega. 

provided towards travel and removal, though special conditions may apply to 
P™"* flfpotnled to Mtsmady funded pcsiUona. A&shflwwe toward* housing (a given 
gw appointee from outside Canberra. E Pablo appointees wM be required to loin the 

Maternity leave Is available. 


“ fiom lha SoOBtaiy Genera), Aswaaton ol Common wealth Untverwttes 
3B Gordon Square, London WC1H0PF. AppUcatlons should be sutimtttadtqBie 
togtatrar, Aiirirafian National University, Q.P.O. Box 4, Canberra ACT 2601, 

THE UNIVERSITY IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


University of 
Aberdeen 

DoMrtment or Enalnpertnq 

COMPUTING 

ASSISTANT 

«ha'KoS t *S"" era liiviteti for 
eieni wm ’ Tho ai*px,m»- 
*hafli»i iJif « EP P ,,n 5 Viiar In 
WtiiBr on a rnn'^ “ nd ,nai ’ bo 
time hJL, “ fi'll-tlrnn or i*nrt- 
w,, l Include 

•ration T5i pu,lno adminlB* 
■Mlaianrn PM'urammlnq 
nMcio7 mi„?" “ variety of 
e ommli-7J. n, l “ , J d rnutn framer 
JucoeMrJ? 1 .'” .wartlcutar the 
•nvoivae ,_ a DpHcent will he 

S2ft rSal n a5S ae :^' 


BcaiVfur t,ln Ranun I B 
Bous StSrP^KSkend An at i?. 
Ppp anmim W.eoo to £8.820 
p feMno re? a iM!^ a PP«,pr te t b 
" ,K>I ® under rnvtevv). 

g'te r ^Ihulara u,i<4 an. 

Sacreta™ ” ,c 

University. 

Sssrs'iwS-wsa/e 


University of 
St Andrews 

tluuarliiiunt «»f Ecnnumlcn 
Al>wllcatlons nro invltnd for 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN MANAGERIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL 
ECONOMICS 

tenable from October 18BB 
for twri year" In the rirsx 
Inefunce. 

Salary at appropriate i »«*lnt 
on scale b« art inn al £7 .920 per 
annum plus UBS- ,r poealble 
the mi rial ®Ppo | ” ,,n,, , , {>. , !f ,,l .hS 
made not higher than “}» 
fourth point on «he acaia 
(£8,9201 bul mo puBBlbinxy Ol 
an appoliliHflfinl hlohyr on ino 
ftetrie h no\ B*dudiiO. 

Appll.-allons (iwacoplea 

preferably ,n , ,1 BlS5f , SSIto!2Sl 

the name* of three rerereea 
sltciuld be lodued by ouxn 
August. 1 SBft with the Beieb- 
llahmonts Officer. T h r«,iVnoe 
verallv or St Andrexirt. Coltooe 
cate. Si Andrew*. Fife KYifi 
SAJ from whumfurihor par- 
ilculunt orey be obtain***. 


B 


I NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION DUBLIN 

The Satiaol of Buclnet* Administration Invltea 
appllcatlona lor: 

Lectureships in 
Business Administration 

The School of Bualneas Administration within the Faculty of 
Bualnaaa and Professional Studies hue teaching and research 
Interests In Bualnaaa Management and Organisation, 
Economics, Industrial Relations and Personnel Management, 
Marketing and Publlo Administration. The School haa a 
□antral role In the teaching ol the Business Studies, 
Languages and International Marketing and Accounting and 
Finance degrees. It haa a subsidiary role In many oilier 
degree programmes. The School also supervises graduate 
students for postgraduate degrees . 

Vacancies exist at Senior Lecturer, Lecturer and Assistant 
Lecturer level. Appllcatlona will be accepted In all of the 
School’s disciplines, bul applications from candidates In 
Markeltog and Operations Management are particularly 

anta are alao 


[* j rr* 1 1 1 Fl- lifiTii ; 


possible. 

Applicants should be well qualified academically, and should 
have academic, research, or bualnaaa experience. A PhD 
dograe Is required for a Senior Lectureship, and la highly 
desirable for a Lectureship. , 

Salary loafer 

Senior Lecturer: IRE 1 8,000 - E22,00B 

Lecturer; IRE 16,003 -Cl 9,082 

Assistant Lecturer IRE1 1 ,848 - El 4,373 
Application lorma and further details are available from the 
Personnel Ottloe, National Institute (or Higher Education, 
Glasnavln. Dublin 0. Cloning date: 30 August 1 988. 


University of 
Southampton 

PERSONNEL 

OPPORTUNITY 

Salary Rnnao £7.SOO - 
£18,900 (unitor review) 

Appllcatlona nro Invited ror 
b post within the Btutfino 
Department from areduatea 
(or suitably experienced per- 
uana) who have trained or ara 
studying 1PM quallflcntlona, 
and who already have two lo 
four yaara' relevant experi- 
ence possibly, but ixdi neces- 
sarily. in the public sector. 

Consideration will also be 
given to applicants who wlah 
to gain specie Heed experience 
aa part at a career develop- 
ment In administration. 

For further particulars 
write or teloohona by loth 
September 19BB to The Staf- 
fing Secretary, The Universi- 
ty, Southampton, Hants. BOB 
3NH. [Southampton 998188. 
Ext. 339S) quoting rer. no. 
AJS/B9/49'THES.f£l602> HI 


University of 
Durham 

Department of Mathematical 
Sciences 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN STATISTICS 

Application* are invited far 
a two- year Ternppran» uac- 
tureahlp in Statistics, tenable 
rrom 1 October* 19B9 or aa 
aoan es poealble thoreartor. 
The post arises from tne 
appointment of Mr J-E. Oeeag 
to ibe Cbalr of Btatlstlce to 
Durham. 

salary scale £7,980 - 


University of Glasgow 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGLISH AS A 
FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 

Tenable In tire Department or 
Adult and Continuing 
Education 

Applications are Invited rrom 
areduatea for a full-time lec- 
tureship in the EFL. unit 
within tire Department or 
Adult and Continuing. Educa- 
tion, to replace one lecturer 
leaving Tor a promoted post. 
Responsibilities will Include 
the organising and teaching, or 
Bnglien nnd Study Skills for 
overseas students °n 
undenraduBtc, postgraduate 
and pro- university couraee 
and possibly soma research on 
the English lanaua.ae needs af 
atiinlc minorities Jn tne West 
or Scotland. Candidates who 
applied far a loctureahlp In the 
EFL Unit In November 19B4 
may reapply. 


required; The appointment is 
tenable from January 1986, , or 

S arlior If possible, until 30th 
epiember. 1B90- 

Salary will bo within £7,B30- 
£14,989 on, the LocturarB' 
•cals, with plocomant accord- 
ing to age. qualifications ond 
experience . 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Academic 
personnel Officer. University 
of Glasgow. GIbeboxv 012 
BQQ, where appllcatlona IB 
coplesi, giving the ninet snd 
eddraesaa of not morn than 
three referees . should be 
lodged on or before 14th Sep- 
tember, 1 BBB. 


lodged on or before 14 th Sep- 
tember, lBSfi. 

in reply pleese quote Ref. No, 
*516131 - HI 


Salary scale £7,920 - 

£14,925 (under review! with 
superannuation, 

n.»1Sr^rare^« 

K^pili ®a S, woj5 


All advertisements 
are subject Co (he 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies or which are 
available on request, 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

Applications ore Invited for the following post*: 

1. Senior Lediurara/Looiurera In Pharmacology (Ref. 41/509/2(85) 
The Department ot Pharmacology leaches a ona-year course ol 
Pharmacology in tha pro-clinic af pari of the Medical Course and 
participates in faint or integrated sessions on vsrlous toplca which form 
part ol the clinical teaching. The research activities of the department 
nave hitherto concentrated on drug meiabotiBm and pharmacokinetic 
studies, but expansion In other directions will now be considered. 



ol science pharmacology will be Introduced In the near future. Applicants 
should have a medical qualiftcaUan or a doctorate In Pharmacology or a 
related Held. Applicants far Senior Lectureship should also have 
extensive experience In leaching pharmacology lo medical eiudenis, 
perierabSy at a paracllnlca) level in addition to appropriate research 
experience. 

2. Senior Lacturar/Lecturar In Biochemistry (Rat. 42/800/2/88) 
Applicants should have a Ph.D. in Biochemistry or a related Held, or a 
medical quaUllcatlon. special Interest or experience in ihe leeching of or 
research in Molecular Biology or Biotechnology preferred. The 
successful candidate will be considered lor appointment al ellhsr Ihe 
Lecturer or Senior Lecturer level, depending on his qualifications, 
experience and research record. 

DATE OF ASSUMPTION OF DUTY; 

January 1 . ibbb 

ANNUAL SALARY: 

Senior lecturers; HKS2S0JW0 - 338. 1 SO by S In ere merits 
Lecturers'. HK| 160.880 - 182,700 try 2 Increment* BAR 

HKSlM.ttO - 269.100 by 7 Increment* 

(Exchange rale appn»lmaitey: Ef-HK5i0.0.uan-HKS7.Sj 
Stoning salary ewf orator will depand on quaNUcaUone and anperfnnca. 
CONDITIONS OP SERVICE: Denufito Include krig leave v«ilh pay. vacation leave, 
alck leave, auparannuatkm lUnlve rally 15 %. appointee 5%). medical bonaiita, 
aducaUan allmaanoo (or chHdreu and f outing eicwance loi uhh wtuna ennuel 
aalary 1*HK$171^140 or above, and lor appointees on ovonem I wins paauga 
benoilta tor itiemsahre* and ihefrdoiiemrentfl aa well. 

APPLICATION PROCEDURE: Appttealtfm* ahouid bt mode out in duplfcato. 
givtng lull particulars, experience nnd the names and nddrojH* cl 3 persona to 
whom refamnea may bo mnde. and aom togelhor with capias ol cartWcaieV 


'Raorutviwm' on caw. 



LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


LECTURER IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Applications- are invited from graduates for the post of 
TEMPORARY LECTURER for up to three years in the 
Department of Physical Education and Sports Science. The 
dunes will include involvement with undergraduate and 
postgraduate teaching and research. Salary within the scale 
£7,520 -£14,925 p.a. (under reveiw). 


263J 71, ext 6 

Loughborough 


nay telephone Professor H, 
170 for informal discussion. 


Guild of Students 

Require an experienced 
St qualified Counsellor to 
be 

COUNSELLING 
CO-ORDINATOR of 
the STUDENT 
COUNSELLING 
SERVICE 

Work-Ins on average of IB 
tioura per week (more in term 

time leas In vacations) pay 

Ecalo TvuT III Ccurreniiv 
£11.675 — £14,815) pro rate 
Student Union Superannua- 
tion Schema 

Phone 10593) 55556 lor fur- 
llnr details and application 
form. Claalng date 2 7. 8.89 


Leicestershire 
WMb 


University of 
Bath 

School or Management 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN INDUSTRIAL 
ECONOMICS 

Required from roto- 
September 1989 or aa soon as 
potalhle thereafter to 30 June 
ISB6, Main Igarhlnfl inputs 
will be In a range or (nduatrlul 
Economics courses, some with 
a competitive airamay emph- 
bbIb. largely for unuergraclu- 
ale Business Adminlairatlon 
scud an la. 

Se lari' £7,920 • £8.920 par 
annum. 

Further particulars and an 
application rorm may be 
obtaiand rrom the Personnel 
Officer. University or Bath. 
Bath DA2 7 AY. quoting refer- 
ence 85/1 BS. 

Closing data for applica- 
tions: fi September IBB5- 


tlona: fi 
I91«00> 











THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

App*»"ona are ln«a fl lo, lhMa „„ faltol „ 0 

KrOR 'AND HEAD ™ "* BU " dl " S 

sssesbs: ts' m prate ^"' ■. 

I a four-year post graded OtotorS In bSuk! CUfrenU * °»sra 

one-year supped wh,c * Includes 

academta achlererneni In fhS Gr8duales «■*» n high 

Bacnato, ol ^cMm"’.2X,Zr d Zml'ZT‘ '° *“ 
professional qualification In Papua 1 fftCOfln ' sed « a 

Bachelor's degree aTtowa for M«iaiia2/m?n H M F' S [ flflmln9 wllhin lhB 
Pfanning. a MheTiWyeaf^adifate^ SSSST' *£ Wi "0 O'Neal 
provides professional (raining ll yS Ca ' Ptennlnfl 

J5ES5^ of 10 plus six support 

programmes qP flnd 8pflCe n «««9Bry to mn the above 

• «. r— » 

significant leaching experience In at tow? ptennin 0 with 

3» - -w.saaL, 

S3S?“»s 

Inieresf Include: f I j erwa^S^- ™ B tralns08 - Major areas or I 
*>8lgn, (3) production () e "9 ln rorlng mechanics and 

Applicants should hold a pj,n I 

professional experi^M. T»? iSKJ w!. d t i aV0 had con3ld0rfl We 
leadership in teaching, ra»aroh ££ ^ l expec,ed to Provide 

povemmeniat liaison. V^E?*2riIEL in j ^f W,h 'ndusirial/ 
ha an advantage. 9 pertBnce ln rovefopfng countries would I 

VUipoalllon wjll fall vacoor on 3, DecBmbar , 9 as 

3Bsa H5saar nd und s,ud, “ 

l S ^^ a ^“"°^"™ s “™>'^"a!S l tod Ufl ' 0S 10 DWo,,la lM,B ' I 

JS!Ssr , “ fc -** "^-ftsssiiaaaa 

Applicants will be rewired in w j 

~5=Sif r=»e-- - : 

» 0 utd be an advantage ' nfln/b,finch of Surveying but a licence I C 

W-SSS^ / J 


University of Wales 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT (C86) 

(fixed term - two years) 


CATALOGUE 
DATABASE 
LIBRARIAN (087) 

(fixed term — (wo years) 
Experience preferred 

S-Siizsz—" 

Ctotfng dels: fl September 1935 I 
foaaTsJ 

The University of 
Sussex 

Connltlvo Studies Programme 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

AmjRESEARCH 

fellowship 

/^artificial 

intelligence 

- r ? r 


fPP^prteleprofBBSlonBl quBlirtanl^L^i 3 "! Surveying or have 
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S®5SffiSfW 
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ipFsa&BSttas 

Ifssja 

r® , saa? a S ,ffi w 

(tTHffiai i n " N 1 0 QN ‘ l ‘‘ , nini '- 
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P I University of 

I Exeter 

I LECTURER IN 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 

/ I *«wH«Hl lor 

r I M 'V «'»•*«. IHMl Wlll. il | N 

I Hblufrnm I Oclnlior, MiHfi n r 
| j Ti.S i>N> i" “ s 1 lirr.-nl |„ r . 

r I Thin is nil ..M. l lil|s||„ l | ||,, S I. 

n'n “ {P"^«rii5SSi?; 

C S, 

If .1 ‘ n K M *«Hir«.li liiinrtfais 
Ilm nnimrl ■in ‘11 1 

“roiiR or ..run, |.,| lulrlllVlmiiV- 

.. fl 11 •Wj for 1 1 in I usi.iMtn hi 

stSr-®a 

«®TMS-b53s 

nJ° 1 J''r , n , i n, 1 lo .,„)}, v 4/ 

SSSSi 

able >lr> fRMii ,,B »ho" Ul fP* 

*2&- SSffT^ £®SS 

Allan Id bo w°lt VS SO l."!l’ yl 

University of 
Exeter 

, Jopart tl , or , »nfc. olu , HI « iir 

EXPERIMENTAL 

OFFICER 

i'SS~- ss 

lUJXHlIlli- „ 1 ,. r ,. | ,| 1 | | IJ. M, ”*l .!-« 

■ '.v.i..,. «■ ..».i 

i&^&SssrE 

'MH I'll'll'Vl.'fl'/ili'j; r.nVsC. I"" "i" ‘ 

•li'nii inst rn 1 1 ■ ,i, smI , 1 "' 
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•Kardiiio L' lilnimiinni / 

JSyolK b|*o r r r , , 'j J '*■' 1 'Jw ri» urn e 

orru*. unSSUtT 

Exuinr KXS 411 Y . f t«*»inr. 
MniUlLiiitimN * •jbiii 


The Employment 
Research Centre 


I I RESEARCH 

I fellow 

I (half-time) 

I A|i|ifh-;il kins .in- in vitnl || , , I 
■ «-"IKHiiN»!i.oln;Hrs will, 
iM'Vl'Uil Vi Ml Mil 1-V|||-| IflU'l- 

I uiii-scai.-h 

lj<>llliiiiliMH|n.|:.siM|' ll ,j 1 ,. 11| 

I Mink liking in ji : t v ,. iM 
I" 1 Will 1 11 nr .J sviillii-M/m^ 

nil l rut irsr;n, lion (hr 1 .him-.. 

1 11 I mu-miil, y in,. Hr ii.ini 

L iiui^i |„. 

in(i'rt'.sii-il in i)u- ;u 1 , } j 

jMMil.iti-.iiij; 

| 11iiIIik(.i1k i |1i | mIi |y ;illllll >: ,.|| 

I (^'.‘'■'^'■""’'iMcic iiilii.r 

I sll '«y 

I I t.-HiD.ttilh.-mim.il 

■ ltnT.il unis. 1 1 SS. 
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I I'urllirr [unit, uI, ns ; iik| 

I yi'l . \di ,, n fni iiis finin Ti„. 

I jy L, WJ!'.* l « , l. Till* I l|li\ Cl-Mllk- « ,f 

ssisr- 
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RESEARCH 

PELLOWSffiP 

'NKNOWlf^ 

UNfilNEEBim 
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King’s College London 

(University of London) 
lectureship 

0 »m C S AT10n 

■etellfte cnmS Bn i? ,n 


SR8VR fl'WW? 

The University of 
Lancaster 

r s , .:?„ , v 1 i ;i: 

BDonal bn i t y°rord Suit Jiff ro ' 

J? Hob 1 11 □ courea 00,1 


Personal 

«*■ ■»*« iTtMVrr.TO:- -war 

IIIISS 

..r a;!m ;!i ir, 1 , 1 }',;;; ; 

Holidays and 
Acc^nmdation 
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Polytechnics 


r-i 7*’ "V Q,e ««f H 
V«)NS."c'linq, P , 13 *** 


ThoCItyUnivera 
mcmyunctionwi 
On* Music Therai 
Charily Trust 

•l Mxli IIIIIII: .sir Ja{kL» 
CUK» 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN MUSIC THERA 

... Ai<ii|ii*i| l i| W , n i [ nrt „ 
HU' illnivr- fell, iwalilp ivti 
t •- 11 11 liii- ini' u porlod of 
).-?}* »r.H« Till October 
In III. l)«|xir(inrnt or Mu 
."w rl<i|t rvalunrlvc i«hni 
' ««* music iIm, 

* •iiKililnirit iiiuti be In 
11111 * 1 . 1 < 1 1 1 1 * mill (iiiaiiried r 
tllrinniMh. 

. u N i’i'! rv " "I h* on iris 1 
AH. f 7.1 lii L' I A.AHS per id 
O n 1111 IU 111 I iinilnn Allow) 

I iiiiilrr rnlrivl. 

Iintlirr I ururnmt Inn 
"I'l'H; ntlmi r»un* nre t 
nlili- (■■•hi Ilm A.udrmtc 1 
■*lrm, Tiir I'lij" Hulun 
rii>i 1 liiiiiiiHiiii Miuare, Los 

II IV '(Hill. Tnl: ut. 233-1: 
I xl- -UI.VI. 

ilflln 30(ll Au| 


zssA w ass ki "« s.srsEJSVp-* 

• • ‘ " (020886) 

PLEASE NOTE 
Copy deadline for 
classified copy for 

issue 30th August 85 

is 10am Friday 

23rd August 85. 


and >odi5S , Sr°M t , a?,1i| , « ton 
munfcatlane wSiid" *h« °J 2 * 

av 2 ? 0 B ^" p f “ 7 ™»nt which , 1M 

communiomuin^ vluh® mL ,tB 

universities. Indus^i.i ou,af 

:p.-' v ■■ ^ssst'SkSe 

™nw* r A.KlS .■“.'ffias 

IfM (under vlaw ^ 5 £ Br 
Alfawan«T. r UnlvarMtio?"^ ■ ' 

era ffip 

p-sssarwr- f,nd v- 

JJ^ B <T^oi.as 8 n 1ffl WC8R 

euhmitteSr'with^K ■houldb. 

;iL& iijss 

1B8S. C01B87) S 8ept0 niber 

^please mention^ 
thet.he.s. 

WHENREPiybiis 

" : '.'torR-::- - ' 

advertisement ; 


moss sa 

tenchlne althnr 2 S 5 ri? ncB 'n 
Psychology a t » i?SlJ!' 0 W or 
l»t year unive^fn ® 1 ®n«l/or 

oraduate level V under 

w» , ;.7. , ? 0 b Ar"2v"" l ^:: 

Is '"tsnded that Jlf " r an “ It 
September 1 9BB. B “° r 1 
wffiu ‘or v uS , ot 1 ?- ^ 'i™* nvo 

EMSasrasM sae! .■* » ■- 
SSfS 

Mtitto arrlven^t^yid bp 


Ive 

IB. (51607) 


»aa 


Herfot-Watt 

University 

CHAIKIN 

business 

organisation 

“ Chaii , ^ t, t ^J , »™ Invited far 

Buslnew o?Sani«?i' t,I,ont °r 

Dsparnnent 3 r Uon - The 
BlMlpHnsry In naturn . "ftJ- 

m— and M«&5£jSHig 
win b"e »' candidate 

's-daSlSSn-Xij^vffiS 


IT LIVERPOOL 

XlJOLYTECHNK 

head of department 

P L £ 13,09S- £14,580 

lechnlc'^^^iSJ 'Sj 1 * lmp0,tanl PMl at ttia fourth large 
between staff and siulLnf^ w>l lnc,utfe Improving eommim 
student recruitment ^Inariera Tif " ,h °- u OVoctlnic ' «W» II| S faa 
and publicity, and aba w,,h Jndus,f y a™ 1 scftoolB, adv 

partaken by ^ Potyiect^^KS^^^ 

Officer, Llw^aoU^^ l i^B eppticalJon foim ^ 

' #*»f. W5UymS- 05J^7«c, flOdnoy M,OSft 70 Wounf P/sssrurf 

appjfcattonatrremacSvlf^" fqual Opportunity Employer and wet 
, "ysewe of race, sox, mental status or disability. 

^°° L 

Department ofMaihematics XltetS and CoLp^fl 

rSSK5 ER "/senior 

£7 E 57 urer mathematics 

£7,548 £14,061 



"•Hununca and the m ii^*” spprvpnaiB irwusmai c 
^Partn^'tt2dJ^Si2l!? fdate wln •» expect 10 P 

i Wool House, WAfowtfWeas 
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Polytechnics continued 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 



LIVERPOOL 
POLYTECHNIC 

Department of Mechanical, Marine and Production 
Englngeering 

LECTURER II — MECHANICAL OR 
MANUFACTURING ENGINEERING 

£7,548 - £12,099 

Required to contribute to teaching and collaborative academic/ 

KSatecSffi. th8 Depflrtmen,,a und9r a "d P°a 

Applicants should have a sound academic background and 
experience In the application of modem manufacturing or 
mechanical engineering technology. a 

2O7 f 3M1 0 SL i 2O17 nay b ® madS to Pr0fe88or W.B. Rowe - 051 

For further particulars and an application form contact the 
Pareanna Off car. L varnnn Pnii/ta^hni** d . , _ 


»Kp.iwou W ii 0 niuai ue reiurnea not eter than 
Wednesday 4th September, 1985. 

Liverpool Polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunity Employer and 
welcomes applications Irrespective of race, sex, marital status w 

” aaMlly ' (030384) 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Life Sciences 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BIOLOGY 

Fired Term Appdnlmenl Beplamber IBS5-Juty 1988. Ret- ACAB0S 

BS«!15sa!lK h “asK^ “** 01 “*** * 

8dBry: SL El 1.175-03.128 (Bar) Cl 4 ,001 
LII C7.B48-E12.0W 


kte®a Y J ECHN,C 

fti s cTl8Sr 0RL,BRARIAN 

^l u * d l J brar[an Is required to join the sclonco and 
technology team on the Centraj Site and be responsible for 


Lilli, i Mr 


^ ^ »ne«py, 010181108 and med 
Mence some administrative duties will also be [ 

■ : ?u 91 P " E10 - 512 {NJC Conditions of Service) 

Details from: The Service Officer, Leeds Polytechnic 

5 n & « Beds LS1 3HE - Tel: (0532)482355 ' 

I iSSL da,e: 30 Au 9 usl 1»85. PLEASE ENCLOSE S.A.EI 
.Leeds an equal opportunity employer. «hos 7 ii 


Napior College 
AScottish Central 
Institution 

Dnparlmiuil or Physics 

POSTGRADUATE 

assistant 

Salnry : £ 2 , 856 - £5 . 265 

thfl^iSK 1 .?* 10 "" “ p * invltod for 
lo ihrn. ^r aat ’ *nnnblo ror up 
model y “" r *J n tho «udy nr 
PUlsIfi ^u?l5 ,n ^ l ' a^l ’ ,l usino 
tha Tho °l» Joe live fa 

NMR r '“ ,ve u »® Ol data rron, 
SatStiS?*S p * lo "ii*blo early 
IWufu T^! coacm-. Tim snr- 
.i pp,,CBnt will bo n*. 

Korte . 0 pon, * ,0r a Hlfjer 

HoUSS™ rT « 6 Bhoi,w have an 
fIU '"°ri«t“ n BrBn ° r equivalent 

IBM?* 1 ” 0 dBtn 38 f«nt«nihnr 

fUrufie^'SilSi 1 , ,orn »* anil 
l' 1 ; 1 ®™ uvullable 
LP«Stt^Ti ,nl iS t _ r ". , J v * Pnieer 


SwsnrrDi 
fffi 7 , 0, E *'- 


Tel: 031- 
113 


Kingston Polytechnic 

p «uiiy of Edurutlun 

RESEARCH 

assistant 

^teacher 

appraisal 

In =lSh??fl£3‘ B5B • *0.388 

Inn London allowance 

J^SeircVlSSSfi? Invited for 
M °n ror V *2i»*pnt In Educa- 

fiyre rrom P «rl2 lJ of lIp to 3 

P 1 * ■uccSL,?lf pl ® m ‘»er 1985. 

candidata win 
J^Hob n?rS! rch under the 
in ih/nJfJ' Mwitaom- 

aaf^w "issst. "S 

s?®rR!S| , 7rtrf w * lh Md'in, 

v?. rTa t°rro m *551 rr .^ pnjlcat ion 

S«"i; Tl 2 ||E“fIf: , ’0,“gS§ 
«i«o, si «“n:bSi“ ,n ^ai» 

i «*■ . ns 


Leicester Polytechnic 

SYSTEM 

PROGRAMMER 

raniilrnd nt Ilia Iff iiniml- 
Cnmputar Intorrace Rnaearch 
Unit 

AuplIcBtluiia nro Invltnd 
Tram axporlanceri nrouram- 
mara with at Innat nraduate 
Qualifications to Join tills ac- 
tive rnsnnrcli group which la 
Involved In SERC Industrial 
□nd Alvey research. Tho prog- 
rammer will work on a con- 
tract to develop further 
C. Prolog for OEC syatems and 
additional facilities on the 
Moll system. 

Thn snlary la nenotlable up 
lo £12,000. ilependinu an agD 
and experience and ruo Con- 
trart will Initially be for a 
fixed (arm. 

Further .jiitaila and Ap- 
plication forms may be 
obtained from: The Personnel 
Ofrice. Leicaster Polytechnic, 
P.O. Box 143. Leicester LEI 
9BH.ISI5B4) H3 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

ASSISTANT 
TUTOR LIBRARIAN 
(MODERN STUDIES) 
Based at Beaconside, 
Stafford 

£7.548 -£12.090 par annum 
(pay award pending) 

1 25 Candidates must 
possess a goad honours degree 
In an appropriate sublact and 
have library experience. 

Application form and 
further particulars are 
obtainable from the Personnel 
Section. North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic, College Road. 
Stoke-on-Trent ST4 2 DE. Tel: 
Stokn- on -Trent f 07821 45531. 
Ext. 211. 

Closing date 6 lh September 
1985.(510981 H3 

PLEASE MENTION 

THET.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO 

advertisements 


Nene College 

Northampton 




Vacancies have arisen In the New Technologies Division of 
the Faculty of Technology for a: 

SENIOR LECTURER 
in Electronics/Computing 

and a 

LECTURER (II) 
in Electronics 

Comtl?ifif 3 AiSLd h c S , L P 0 ?' should have an interest in 
i^? 0d En aln 00 ring and Microelectronics and 


U P° s ‘ ahoutd have an intareBt'in either 
nramnHfe S2 T nl “ o^Communteatton Systems and be 

EKSMfpS He09nl indU8,rial or 

S“ax swd h ° id • raiman ' * 0 ™ - 

Applications forms may be obtained from: 

The Colleae, 

■ CkOTpieted forms to be returned by Friday, 30th August 

(OZOMflj 


LII/SL 

ELECTRONIC 

ENGINEERING 

£7,548-212,099; £11, 175-El 4, 061 

Applications are Invited for the above posl which is 
avaitabJe from September 1985. Candidates should 
have recent Industrial experience and be able to 
undertake research In one of the following: 

Software Engineering, Digital Signal Processing, VLSI 
ECAD, Instrumentation and Control. Power Electronics’ 
communication Engineering. Teaching Involves broad- 
based and specialist subjects to Honours degree level. 
Further details and application forms are available 
from the Deputy Registrar, to whom completed 
forma should be returned by 30th August 1986. 

(020891) 

h Bolton tosmmr w HHiutit Eixxahon 

f i r Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 SAB 
^ TM: Bolton (0204) 2B551 — —— 


HUMBERSIDE 



REMINDER 

Copy for Classi- 
fied Advertise- 
ments in The 
T.H.E.S. should 
arrive not later 
than 10am Mon- 
day proceeding 
publication. 


University of 
Exeter 

Department of Geography 

MAFF 

POSTGRADUATE 

STUDENTSHIP 

Applications are Invited Tor 
a Quota award allocated far 
work on the hydrology of 
drained grassland with par- 
ticular roFarenra to mechan- 
isms of nitrate loss. The study 
will- bo undertaken In col- 
laboration with tho Animal 
and Grassland Research Insti- 
tute and will make use of the 
drainage experiments Instal- 
led at North Wyke near Exa- 
ter. A background In physical 
geography. hydrology, en- 
vironmental science, soli sci- 
ence or related disciplines 
would be appropriate. 

Enquiries end applications, 
to include curriculum vitae 
end names of two referees, 
should be addressed to Dr 
D.E. Walling, University of 
Exatar, Exeter EX4 4RJ, by 
26th August 1685. 

(51601) H12 

Trent Polytechnic 

Department of Electrical and 

Electronic Engineering 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/ 

DEMONSTRATOR 

(£5,910 - £6,657 per annum 
pay award pending) 

Applications ere invited far 
e post Involving research Into 
Electro- mechanical wear In 
current - collection systems 
Ibr railways. Candidates 
should have, or expect to 
obtain s goon honours degree 
in Electrical end Electronic 
Engineering or Physics. 

The appointee will be ax- 

B cc ted to register Tor a higher 
agree CM. Phil with the op- 
tion or transfer to Ph.D.l. 

Further details end forms 
of application ere available 
from the Staff Officer. Trent 
Polytechnic, Burton Street. 
Nottingham NOl 4BU. Clos- 

SI48? 30th AU8USt 19 H a i 5 2 


Research and Studentships continued 


UMIST - Centre for Computational 
linguistics 

University of Essex 
Dept of Language and Linguistics 

RESEARCH POSTS 

KMftmiSMiifflWSSSSS 

T '®™latm n research, and are at presant In receipt of Joint DTI'CEC 

J£S5Pi 2 , i!S2lli£SfS?? B ^ wely 0,1 ,hB tetemallonal EUROTRAproleci. Thig 
pMnCommtaaion ° des ® n a muKllin B ual MT system (or use in me Euro- 

P?®“ lons te be filled from October 1985. 
h?i i i a a ^ d ,hre ® at Essbx (one of which may be 

^■^hh ihJiJlLiSIu- E f al * n 0 |ia ) AI1 posiiions are tor a period ofona 
year with lha possibility of a lurther extension thereafter. ^ 

Applicants are expected to have a sound background in llnauksiics a 
iSj? v « ,n0 « daairahlB - in particular familiarity v^ih LISP or 
opeiBlIng system. Knowladge of another EEC Ian- 

N no. 

aiclosIrSacuri^r pa J lcula,a WlteaHons (Ihrae copies pTease), 

the appropriate reference, ^hmld be addn^ad |® : ,ereoa ' and and quoUng 

Men t 7«£ r 1 c ‘J m JP u,a,l 2 nBl LlngulaUos, UMIST, P0 Box SB, 
Manchester M60 10D (ref. No.r CCL/12B) for the UMIST baaed posts 

The Reglafrar University of Essex. Wlvanhoe Parti. Colchester C04 
3SQ (ref. no.: H/309/B, R/SOa/THESj for tha Essex poals. 

afflreSes Wi,h n ° pa,tiClllB, Pralarence lor tacatton may apply to both 
The dosing date Is August 30th. 19B5. 


Loughborough University 
of Technology 

Department of Engineering 
Mathematics 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are invited for the above post lo work on Surface 
Modelling techniques lor CAD. The project will Involve develop- 
ment ol Interpolation methods lo enhance existing CAD software. 

Candidates should hold a first or upper second class honours 
degree In Mathematics, Engineering or a related discipline and 
have a good working knowledge of Fortran 77. 

Tbe appointment, for one year in the first instance, will com- 
mence on 1st October 1985. Salary in range £8,600-£8,920. The 
successful applFcant will register for a higher degree. 

Appllcatlonsjlncludlng full CV, by 20th August ISBSto: Dr. 

B ® L Department of Engineering Mathematics, 
Lou^hbouflh Unlversfty of Technology, LEI 13TU (Tel: (0609) 


TEESSIDE 

POLYTECHNIC 

LEA RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIP 

An Expert System, for 
Crystal Structure 
Determination 

Teeaslde Polytechnic), Mid- 
dlesbrough (Department of 
Computer Science) 

Blrkbeck College, London 
(Department of Crystallography) 
Applications are Invited (mm aulte- 
bfy qualified candidates for a LEA 
Research Asefetantahlp. Candi- 
dates should have a first or second 
dees honours degree (or MSc) In 
Chemistry or Computer 8clence or 
a related modular degree course. 
The successful candidate will work 
with supervisors at Teeesitte Poly- 
technic and Birkbech College, 
London, on the development ol an 
integrated system for the deter- 
mination of crystal structures. II win 
incorporate new programs Jn PRO- 
LOG end PASCAL and existing 
FORTRAN programs. Knowledge 
of crystallography or functional pro- 
gramming will be an advantage. 
Tha pas! is tenable (or 3 years only 
and the person appointed win be 
required to register for a higher 
degree. 

Salary (which Includes payment for 
up to 6 hours per week teaching 
assignment) £5,B10-£6 I 657 per 
annum. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Further particulars and applica- 
tion forma may be obtalnedfrom 
the: Personnel Section, TSessIda 



UNIVERSITY OF EAST 
ANQLIA 

Norwich 

SENIOR 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 


AppBcenons ore hvnad forOw stow pasta 
ki tha School of information Systems at lha 
UnlvBfaiiyol East Angle. Tna appointee yiH 
|ofn s amajr leom. fundfld by Brfusn Tab- 
sorn, ItwMUgaHna the application ol neural 
modela to apsecn recognition and b peach 
unda retending systems. Applicanta should 
nav# a PhO or equivalent Industrial 
experience and should have worked in one 
or mom of tha rollowtn| Melds: speech pro- 
ccaobiQ. signal processing, computer mod- 
aStngu aitlldal tateHgence. Knayriadge ol 
the neurophyBlotogy ol hearing or vision 
would be an oddod advantage. The appoint- 
ment win be made tor a period of three years 
on lha 1A scale (£7,820 - £18,150 per 
annum) tram October 1965 

Applications should be made to the Sen- 
ior Adm Intel rail ve Assistant, School of 
Information Systems. University of east 
Anglta, Norwich NR4 7TJ by 10 Septem- 
ber 1985. 

iraosai) 


FOR DETAILS 
OF ADVERTISING 
IN THE T.H.E.S. 
PLEASE RING 

SUE PEPLOW 
01-253 3000 
EXTN.226 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Research and Studentships continued Independent Colleges 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

City Business History 


A full-time post to assist with the completion of Vol- 
ume II of a major business history. Remuneration 
based on ESRC rates. Located in the City of London. 
Starting time: September 1985. 

Successful candidate will have a sound first degree in 
economic history, modem history, or some related 
discipline. Further research experience in these, or 
similar Helds, is also essential. 

The post would suit a graduate student in the final 
stages of completing a PhD dissertion; and a candi- 
date in this, or similar, situation would be preferred. 
Applications, including a full curriculum vitae and 
two academic references, should be sent to: 

Clive Trebllcock, 

Pembroke College, Cambridge, CB2 1RF. 

(Pembroke College has no direct involvement 
in this project ) 

(0S0BTO 


NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE 

ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

TTie British Campus of New England College Invites applications for the 
above position, wHh duties to begin 30 August 1 906. A Ph D. Is preferred; 
however, other credentials will be considered. Dulles Include leaching four 
courses per semester, plus curriculum development and academic advising 
ot students iram 30 countries. Part-time appointment ae Lecturer will also be 
considered. 

Salary and fringe benefits are competitive, and will be determined on the 
baata ol credentials and experience. 

The British Campus Is a full four-year branch campus of an American 
college of New Hampshire, USA. Residential bachelors degree programs 
are offered In Business Administration, International Administration, 
Political Science, and English. 

Letters of application, curriculum vitae, and names of three referees 
should be sent to: Dr. Eric C.Nummola, Director o! the British Campus, 
New England College, Arundel, Suaaex BN18 ODA. 

(020683) 


Administration 


University of 
Warwick 

Department at Sociology 

ESRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP ON 
THE IMPACT OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
ON BRITAIN'S 
ASIAN COMMUNITY 

Applications are Invited for 
the above studentship tenable 
Tor two years from October 
1989, tar candidates who 
wish to read for an ML Phil, or 
Ph.D. 

Tlie auccuaaful candidate 
will work with Mr P. Ratclir- 
fe, who la a member or on 
Anglo- French research team 
Investigating the social Im- 
plications of unemployment In 
Coventry and Rouen. Th(a 
project fauiun on work atti- 
tudes. family and comm unity 
structure, ethnic relations and 
political- culture. The Stu- 
dent's research will be con- 
cerned with the raca/ethnlctty 
dimension or this study ana 
rieldwork wilt bs located In 
the Coventry labour merkat. 

Far ftirthor dot nils and on 
application form, "phone 0203 
24011. Bat. 3499 or write to 
the Secretary lor Grsduata 
Studios. Department or 
Sociology, University of War- 
wick. Covontry cV4 1AL. The 
dosing data for applications Is 
Wednesday, September 4th, 
18BB. 1316041 H1B 

University of 
Warwick 

Department of Engineering 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 


Applications i 


i Invited for 



the above 3 -year post, leading 
to Uia degree of Ph.D., co- 

S otuarad by lha Dapartmaitt 
C.E.C. Energy Systems. 

.The project Is concernsd 
with cavitation In water tur- 
bines, The person appointed 
Will be required to scan re- 
levant literature on cavitation 
theory and cavitation damage, 
and undertake research on 
turbine blade doalqn and Per- 
formance i and related mat- 
ters. 

Candidates should possess 
or expect to obtain a First or 
Upper Second Claes Honours 
degree In Engineering, Phy- 
sics, Applied Mathematics or 
related subjects. 

; Further Information, and 
. i application rarm (returnable 
by 2nd September 1989) may 
be obtained* rrOm Dr A.P. 
Boldy, □epsrtmant or En- 
gineering, university or War- 
wick, Coventry CV4 TAL. 
(Tel: Coventry 24011, Ext, 
2086 ). (316053 HIB 

The University of 
Liverpool 

Da par tment of Pure 
Mathematics 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited (or 
a Senior Research Assistant to 
Work with DrH.R. Morton on 
the geometry of fibred knots 
and links. A knowledge of 
i knot theoi'y or of surface 
ham eomornh lams and 3- 
ntnnlfalds.la necessary. Appll- - 
. cants should posexs a Pti.D. In 
ms thorns tics or expect to re- 
ceive such an award In the 
near futurei applications from 
more experienced people 
would also be considered. 

The post Is SERC funded, 
and tenable for up to one year 
starting on 1 October 1085 or 
as soon as possible thereafter. 


Universities 

continued 


The University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 

DIRECTOR OF THE 
SOCIAL WELFARE 
RESEARCH CENTRE 
(Ref. 253) 

Applications are Invited for 
the above-meiiUound post. 
The Centre was established In 
1980 with the financial sup- 
port r«f the Australian CJovrm- 
mont to undertokn and 
sponsor research on aspects of 
social welfare In Australia. 

The Director must hove an 
understanding or Australian 
sod at y ana of the various sys- 
tems which are llkoly to offnet 
ustrallan social wotfeni. Hn 
or ahn will "bo expected to 
provide leadership in the plnn- 
nlnn and direction of the Con- 
tra's rcBOnrch program and to 
develop and maintain pffoctivn 
collaboration with pcapla 
from a wide range of disci- 
plines and ornnnlzatlons. 

Api) l leu lions should linvn liifllt 
academic qualifications, 

rssnsrch esporlunco In the 
application of the social sci- 
ences to social welfare con- 
cern, n commitment to the 
study, of social wo I rare, and 
experience In the administra- 
tion at rasoarcli pronrames. 

The position of Director 
recently became vacant fol- 
lowing the resignation of the 
Foundation Director, Dr. 
Adam Craycar, to accept 
appointment ax Com missions r 
for the Agoing In South 
Australia. 



enquiries regarding tbs posi- 
tion may b« addressed to pro- 
fessor. .J, ftonnyna, Pro Vice 
Chancellor, University of New 
South Wales, P.O, Box. 1 
Kensington, NBW 2033, 
Australia. 

Sslery will be at the Pro- 
feBBOrlal level . at present 
S A54.94B per annum. 

The appointment IS Tor an Ini- 
tial period or rivs years and 
may be renewed for up to a 
Further five years. 

The University reserves tho 
right to right to fill sny posi- 
tion by Invitation. 

A p(U leal long oloss In 12 8ep- 

For full Information about 
conditions of appointment and 
method of application writs to 
the Secrouu-y General. Auo. 

B utton of Commonwealth 
nlvsrsltles (Appta), 36 Oor- 
don Square , London WC1 H 
OPF. 

Equality of . employment 
opportunity Is uni varsity 


COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL ACADEMIC AWARDS 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO 
THE CHIEF OFFICER’S OFFICE 

(THREE YEAR TERM) 

Following restructuring within the Chief Officer's Office, the position of 
Administrative Assistant has now become available. 

The post- holder will be expected to act os Personal Assistant to tho Chlof 
Officer and provide administrative support relating to the rango ol work in 
the Chief Officer's Offico. Ha/She will be responsible for co-ordinating 
administrative and secretarial support (or the Chlof Officer's Offico. 
Applicants should preferably be graduates wllh some experience of work in 
Higher Education, but other appropriate qualifications and experience will 
be considered. 

Salary Scale-. Ea.688 p.a. - £13,137 p.a. including London Weighting 
For further details, please contact: 

The Personnel end Training Officer, 

The Council for National Academic Awards, 

344-364 Gray's Inn Road, 

London WCt 0BP 

The ctoslng date for applications le 13th Seplember, 1005 


mj oimaL 

COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL ACADEMIC AWARDS 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 

(3 YEAR TERM) 


" iv vunn aiaiiyuui aumim 

aastatenfe pOBts are now currently available In the following areas: 


Division I 
Division II 


Division V 


Science and Technology 
Arts/Human HJoa/BusIncss and 
Social Studies 

Poilm and Revtewa Ctnirdmattotv 
Intenaculty Studies. 

Educadon/Art and Design 


37 “ udinB ^ 

The Personnel & Training Officer, 

Academic Awards 

safasfe"*- 

The dosing date for applications Is 13ih September 1 BBS. ' 


policy. 

(316091 


annum. 


Ap, 
the namoa 


a, logo tb or with 
Utree rafereea. 


Bliould be raanlvqd not later 
than 20 Soptsmbir 1989. bV 
the Registrar- The university,. 
P.O, Box 147, Liverpool .LAS 
SBX, from whom further, ps 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
THE T.H.E.S. 
SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATER THAN 10AM 
MONDAY PRECEEDING 


Librarians 


Holloway and 
Bedford New College 


Surrey TW200EX ’ 

SENIOR LiBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

. ITwo Posts) 


|h?r B t 


In Wrltln 


Administration continued 


The Wellco me Trus t 

HEAD OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
£25,000 


The WcllcomvTYust Ik ti rcgislem) charity whicb 
vvns eiYiilcd by f In* will of Sir Henry Wellcome in 1938 
Through ihclhiHleus it distributes an Incomeat 
present of 25 in per annum for the advancement!)! 
research In human and veterinary medicine and the 
history of medicine. 

As it enters Us fiftieth yearTheTVustis now 
seeking to appoint a Head of Public Relations whose 
responsibility will be to ensure that its activities are 
better understood by a wider audience. 

Reporting directly to TheTVusls director, his/her 
responsibilities will Include: 

1. the planning and implementation of an annual 
public relations programme, (both internal and 
external) in conjunction wtiliThclVusts appointed 
com nun ilea I ions advisers: 

2. die co-ordination of all public relations activities; 
A the development of a good relationship with ihe 
press; the issuing of press releases; and the handling 
of all media related enquiries. 

•I. the supervision of the production of appropriate 
literature. 

The successful candidate, likely to be aged between 
•It) and 55, should Ik: able to write well on bto-medlcsl 
subjects; to demonstrate initiative; and to articulate 
clearly ami sensitively on TheTVusls philosophy and 
objectives 

Although a background hi the medical or academic 
world would he ideal. T he TVunt ts open to applicants 
with a k i long hackgtoiiini in business, tin* Forces or 
the Civil Service 

* Tin apply please write tu confidence with a fiiHCY 
a i id examples of wi illen work giving details of age, 
experience. i|iialiti< alions and present earnings to: 

I)r Peter Williams, Director 
T he Welleome TVusf 
I Park Sfjiuire West, Luiiiloii NVV14IJ 


Overseas 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF S!NL 


RESEARCH 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Research Scholarships aro available to 
university graduates registered m.or adrnissam# 
master's and doctor s degree programmes by res® 1 
Bt the National University of Singapore. 

The Scholarships are tenable for ona year ^ 
instance and. subject to satisfactory progress, re 
able annually for another two years. 

The value of each Scholarship ranges Iram ' . 
to 8(1100 per month (£1 00 = S$3 10 approwrnaUff 
and Is not subjocl to income lax. tho aclu® ^ I n ^ 
Is determined on the candidate's qualiflcatio ■ 
experience. No travel or other allowance s 1X0 

Research Scholars may be asked to assist ^ 
of the Departments to which they areattawwa _ 
more than three hours a week They wilt o 0 rBf 
ated for the work done ..fl. 

The University will help Research Scholar fln 
campus accommodation. 

Application forms may be obtained from: 

NOS Overseas Office 
5 Chatham Street 
London SW1 
United Kingdom 

ttnrm Th* Registrar 
MH NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 
Kart Ridge, Singapore 061 * 
Republic of Singapore 

In your request lor application forms. 

(a) the field of research you intend to und*^- 

(b) your highest educational qualification- 

. Applications must be received 
. National UniwrtHvWfttn«»nMBbv3t 0c* 00 " • ^ 
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Overseas continued 


University of Kuwait Health Science Centre 

Teaching Appointments in 
The Faculty of Allied Health Sciences & Nursing 

aanftfSLd suss a - 

2£Sj s and Nursing. Tho Fsoulty offera fOrB and SBnlor Clinical 

n^gnty-tasad B- Sa. programmes, with Instructors: 

P^^^^n^P^cHeeHh 8 ffis"- Candidates must have an Inuarnatiomdi 

at w fiWJZJ^EnflSh 1 racognlsod B. Sc. or KlQtiQr profession! 

guaga Of IMVuetlon l» English. quHliBtalion In trielr discipline. Prindm 

i PMAIRMEN ( Professor or Clinics! instruclom must have a hlghE 

1. CMAlnMcr^ irruiooaui wi dogree wllh 10 yaara piofasaiom 

Associate Profeaaor). exportence Including 5 years (uil-tim 

nwuiimefii ot Methcal Laboratory teaching and 3 yeara ol admlnlalratlon 

!!ruinu Senior Gllnloal InRtmrJrirn mull 


Department or Heallh Information 
AdrtJrlatrallon 


UOpaiUlTmiV Ut riMi 

Department of Radiologic Sciences 
Diriment ol Nurelng 
The Chairman of Ihe Department haa 
neponiBilUtv for the administration, 
davekwmant of lha department and lla 
cuntcula. course of atudlaa, teaching, 
rg search programmes, Ha faculty mem- 
pars era all Other related activities. 
HaiSha bears all the responsibility lor 
ill deciakrna concerning the Depart- 
irant and will be Ha officer representative 
at ril limes. 

2. ACADEMIC & TECHNICAL 
STAFF: 

Aatodate Prorestora 
AaeWant PsoSassore 
Prindpel Clinical Inetructars 
Senior CUnloal Inatruotora 
tor 

1. Medical Laboratory Technology epe- 
dibhig In HJatofogy; end Haematology 
and Blood Group Serology). 

2. Hootth Information Administration, 
a Physical Therapy 

I 4 . RadbHon Therapy 
& Diagnostfo Radiography 

6. Nucrnar Madlofne 

7. Nulling 

a ConfMtei and Learning Resources 
Applicants will participate In theoretical end 
practical leaching, and development and 
niuagefliant of their respective prog- 
rammes. 

Appointments are tenable from tat Seplem- 
ber teas. 

Requirements for 
Appointments: 

1. Professors, Associate Pro* 
fesaors and Assistant 
Professors 

All appScanii should possess a Ph. D. or 
•qunwm qualification, In iholr raspoc- 
Dva spBoisiity and have conducted and 
pubiWiod resoarch In their fiord. Pro- 
fanonmuat have 14 years e-porlonco. 
including 4 years as an associate pro- 
fessor. Auociaie Professors muat have 
it lesxiSyesis opponents s'nco tholr B 
8o Including 4 yeara as an a&gistont 
professor. 


2. Principal Clinical instruc- 
tors and Senior Clinical 
Instructors: 

Candldaloa muat have an Internationally 
recognlsod B. Sc. or higher professional 
quBlincahon In their discipline. Principal 
Clinical Instruclom must have a higher 
degree with 10 yearn professional 
exportence Including S years full-time 
leaching and 3 years ot administration. 
Senior Clinical Instructors must have 5 
years experience Including 2 yeara full- 
time equivalent leaching. 

All candidates must be licensed to practice 
their profession. 

Benefits: j 

1. T^^ontWy BalaiyvrttolnthDlDltovitnB 

Professor KDl.070-1,230 

(8 annual Increments) 
Awoctafe Profeaaor KD B76-1.035 
(8 annual Increment!) 
Ass latent Profeaaor KD 680-840 

(6 annual Increments) 
Principe! Clinical KD 570-720 

Instructor 

Senior Cflnloal Instructor KD 470-620 
1K0 - U8S3.3, UK£24 Aprox. 

In addition them is a monthly supplement 
of KD100 tor 10 months a year paid by 
tha ministry of Public Health. There (a no 
InooniB tax In Kuwait, and currency la 
transferable without reatrictJon. 

2. An attractive package of associated ben- 
efits Includes free furnished accom- 
modation, 60 daya paid summer leave, 
annuel round-trip air tick eta tor 
appointee, spouse and up to 3 dapend- 
donl children up to 20 yeara, end-of-aer- 
vlca gratuity, free medical care. 

3. Professor, Associate end Assistant Pro- 
lessors also receive a generous bag- 
gaga and freight atnwance, and 
education allowances tor up to 3 chil- 
dren, and are omitted to attend ona 
approved conference par year. 

Application a 

Applicants In the U.K. should write for 
application forma to the Cultural 
Auaohe, Embassy of tha 8lata of Kuwait, 
Queens data, London BW7 SHR. Appli- 
cants outside tha U.K. ahould sand 
applications In duplicate. Including full 
Curriculum Vllea, 2 recent passport 
photographs and the names and 
addressee of three refaraea, to; 

The Dean, Feoully of Allied Health Sol* 
eneee and Nurelng. Department Kuwait 
University Health Solenca Centra, P.O. 
Box 31470, Bulalblktut, Kuwait, to arrive 
no later than 30ih Novombor.lBBS. 





COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 


22-fflR ? RWWhe tertiary institution, in a pleasant rural 

!5®£taSS snnri 0 , J[ dn , By - ofle,s mt 30 C0U,£M ol 3tu[1 y lo 

approximately 5000 sludenls, both infernal and exlornai Excellent 


PngaciMifes an ^ ncn " s ' a,u ' ory bodies encourage resaarcti and consult- 
Applications are invited for the position of 

LECTURER IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

(Four Positions j 

The Schooj pf SMlal Science and Welfare Studies offers a 8A Social 
SclencB wHh Welfare Studies and Applied Science strands, an 
Associate Diploma In Justice Administration wllh Poiico and Corrective 
ServiMs strands, an Assocjata Diploma in Vocational Rehabilitation and 
a Postgraduate Diploma In Counselling. All of these courses have strong 
psychology 'components and, In particular, the DA Social Science 


P, j „ flu I * r . WV,IUW wvmimimkaiivii aim liupi dl 

Studies. Pians for future developments include couises in Social 
Administration, Recreation and Sentencing Studies. 

Applicants should have sound qualifications In basic areas at psy- 
chology, preferably including postgraduate awards, and have a deop 
nferut in the applications of psychology to vocational sellings, 
including the Helds of business management end musing Applicants 
with skills m any ma|or area of psychology will be considered, but 
preference will db given to those qualified to leach counselling 
(particular emphasis on teaching counselling skills), clinical, feamino 
training (applied behaviour analysis) . Industrial or health psychology 
SALARY will depend on qualifications and expenance- 
Lectuier I AS3O.706-IA34.467 per annum 

Lecturer II AS28,236-A$3i JiO per annum 

Lectuiar lit AJ22.B14 -AS25.9DB par annum 

Further Information Is available Iram Dr. D. Gelm, Dean ot Ihe School, 
telephone (063) 33 2574 or 33 2580. 

Applications setting out pusonal data, telephone number , qualifications 
and experience, accompanied by the names and addresses ol three P) 
referees should be sent to 

The Reoisirar (Staff Appointments) 

Mitchell College ol Advanced Educailon 
Bathurst NSW 2795 Australia 
Applications close on Monday. 23rd September 1955. 

Equal opportunity In employment H College policy. 



UNIVERSITAET ZUERICH 
Mathematisches Institut 

There is a vacancy from 12.10. 1987 for a 

PROFESSOR IN GEOMETRY 

(with emphasis towards Analysts), to complement the existing 
areas of leaching and research. Applicants should be expert-in a 
field such as Differential Geometry, Differential Topology, 
Global or Harmonic Analysis, and younger candidates may 
receive preference. 

Applications, with curriculum vilae and list of publications, 
should reach the Deksnal dtr PhUosophlschen Fakultflt Q, Uni* 
versitfit ZOrlch, Ramistnuse71, 8006 Z flr I ch.S wilier land, before 
31.10.1985. 

^020570) 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 
JERUSALEM, ISRAEL 

The Golda Malr Fellowship Fund 
The Berman Fellowship & Scholarship Program 
The Forscheimer Foundation 
The Lady Davis Fellowship Trust 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem offers a number of 
Postdoctoral Fellowships for Ihe 19S6-B7 academic year in Ihe 
Humanities, Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Agriculture and 
Medicine. 

Candidates may apply at an early stage of their professional 
career (not later lhan 3 years after completion of tnalr doctoral 
dissertation). 

Every application is considered for all above Funds. 

Requests for application forma ahould bo addressed to the 
Lady Davla Fellowship Truat, P.O. Box 1255, Jerusalem 
91004, Israel. 

Completed application forms must be returned by December 1 , 
1985. 

(020634) 


The Times Higher Education 


Supplement 


Special Book Numbers for 1985 


OCTOBER 


4 Environmental 
Sciences (II) 


NOVEMBER 


1 1 History (II) 

18 Maths and Physics (II) 


25 Politics 


DECEMBER 


1 Psychology (II) 

8 Economics (II) 

15 Biological Sciences 
22 Sociology (II) 

29 Computer Studies ( 
6 Education (II) 


Review of New Journals 

SEPTEMBER 27 Sciences 

Special Features 

NOVEMBER 1 Information Technology 


,v-\ 






